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Wonth. 
THE annual meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries was duly held on St. George’s Day 
(April 23). The officers and members of 
council, whose names we gave last month, 
were duly elected, with the sad exception of 
Mr. Arthur Cock, Q.C. Mr. Cock’s lamented 
decease occurred only a few days previous to 
that of the annual meeting. 
¢ & 

We are sorry to hear that the island of Philz 
is again in danger. The Atheneum states 
that “‘a fresh scheme has been started, and 
the impression derived from the daily papers 
is certainly general in Europe that the dam 
to be erected at the first cataract will not 
cause the Nile to overflow the surface of the 
island. But information we receive from 
Egypt shows that if the new scheme is carried 
into execution, the monuments with their 
sculptured walls will to a certain height be 
submerged. This is a distinct breach of 
faith on the part of the Egyptian officials. 
Whether two feet or twenty feet of water flow 
over Philz the result will be equally disastrous. 
The monuments on the island have been 
preserved for 2,000 years or more simply 
because they stand high and dry. Soak 
them with Nile water, and, sooner or later, 
one of the most celebrated scenes of natural 
beauty in the world, the impressive effect 
of which is owing to a marvellous combina- 
tion of art and nature, will be wrecked for 


ever.” 
¢ ef 


Dr. Greenwell’s many services to archeology 
have been fitly acknowledged by the pre- 
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sentation of his portrait, which it is intended 
shall hang in the library of the cathedral 
church at Durham, with which he has been 
so longand honourably connected. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the unveiling of 
the picture by Sir John Evans on May 9, 
and the subscribers and other friends of 
Dr. Greenwell met for the purpose as arranged, 
but by some mishap the picture had mis- 
carried, and was not forthcoming. However, 
as Sir John Evans humorously observed, 
they had Dr Greenwell himself with them, 
which was better. The congratulatory and 
other speeches were made in the absence of 
the picture, which arrived just as the meeting 
was breaking up, and just in time for Sir 
John Evans to see it before leaving Durham. 
The portrait, which has been painted in oils by 
Mr. Cope, is said to be an excellent likeness. 
¢ £¢ &¢ 
At the annual meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Archzological Society re- 
cently held, Dr. Greenwell told an instructive 
story with reference to the fate of objects of 
archeological interest. A few years ago he 
and a couple of friends were visiting some 
churches in North Yorkshire, when they came 
upon an ancient sculptured cross, lying in 
the churchyard. He was advised by his 
friendstocarry it off for the Cathedral Museum 
at Durham, but Dr. Greenwell did not like to 
break the law in that way; he had never 
stolen before—even for archzeology—and was 
not to be tempted todo so. Accordingly, he 
went to the rector, told him of the existence 
and historical value of the stone, and asked 
that he would present it to the collection 
of similar stones in the library at Durham 
Cathedral. The rector was not aware of 
the existence of the stone, but after hearing 
about it from Dr. Greenwell he at once 
assumed it must be of some consequence, 
and refused to part with it. He, however, 
promised that it should be taken into the 
church and preserved. The next time Dr. 
Greenwell visited the village the stone was 
not in existence —the sexton’s wife had 
broken it up for sandstone! The stone 
was lost because Canon Greenwell refused to 
steal it ; but, he added, much to the amuse- 
ment of the meeting, after that event his 
scruples ended, and he had done the act 
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since. ‘If you find things that people won’t 
take care of, you must take care of them for 
them.” 


¢ ¢ ¢& 

Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., has recently issued 
a pamphlet entitled William Hutton, the 
‘“* Father of Derby History”: a Sketch of his 
Life, in which he makes an appeal for the 
erection of some memorial in Derby to the 
memory of William Hutton. We are glad to 
learn that Mr. Ward’s suggestion has been 
cordially taken up, for Hutton was a very 
remarkable person, and a native of Derby, 
besides being its first historian. We learn 
from the Derby Mercury that Mr. Sidney 
Barton Eckett, a Derby journalist now residing 
at Birmingham, has taken the matter in hand, 
and a fund has been started, to which the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Burton, the Arch- 
deacon of Derby, the Hon. W. M. Jervis, Sir 
Henry Bemrose, M.P., Alderman Bottomley, 
and others, are subscribers. Mr. Eckett’s 
suggestion is that the form of the memorial 
should be a portrait placed in the Derby Free 
Library, and the purchase for the same in- 
stitution of a more complete representation 
than it at present contains of the numerous 
works of the author. We are glad to be in- 
formed that the fund so far is making satis- 
factory progress. Mr. Eckett, whose address 
is Union Street, Birmingham, will, we under- 
stand, be happy to receive and account for 
any subscription which may be sent to him 
for the purpose. 


Another cave has been discovered at Oban. 
On removing some earth from a rock face at 
the west end of High Street, a large quantity 
of shells was come upon. These were recog- 
nised as of the same type as those found in 
the M’Arthur Cave. Messrs. Munro and 
M’Isaac, of Oban, took measures with the 
view of having the cave refuse thoroughly 
examined, and these gentlemen were joined 
by Dr. Allan Macnaughton, of Taynuilt. 
Two bone harpoons were speedily found. 
Their length is 3 inches, and breadth ? of an 
inch. The barbs are only on one side, and 
in this, it was explained, they differed from 
the harpoons of the M’Arthur Cave, which 
had barbs on both sides. That the cave had 
been occupied for a long time was evident 
from the cart-loads of shells which have been 





taken away from the opening. A part of a 
very large antler of red deer was also found, 
That the cave-dwellers had fires was shown 
clearly enough, burnt wood and ashes being 
abundant. The vaulted roof of the cave is 
blackened as if by smoke. 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, on May 9, Dr. Anderson pre- 
sented a report as to the cave, which has 
been explored for the society under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Munro and 
Mr. Dugald M’Isaac. The cave, which was 
found to be of no great extent, being more of 
the nature of a mere rock-shelter, is situated 
on the east side of the ridge of Druimavargie, 
and was found to contain an accumulation of 
the shells of edible molluscs, mingled with 
broken and split bones of animals, chiefly 
of red deer, birds, and fish. The implements 
found were similar to those found in the 
M’ Arthur Cave, including the two bone har- 
poons with barbs only on one side, already 
mentioned, and some bone pins, as well as 
splinters with smoothly rounded ends, and a 
single flake of flint. 


According to a telegram published in some 
of the daily papers, the war between Spain 
and the United States of America has so 
strained the resources of the Spanish people 
that the bishops of that country have applied 
to the Pope for permission to sell their 
church plate and other treasures. We can 
hardly think that this is really the case, for 
in the first place, loyal Roman Catholics as 
the Spaniards are, no Papal sanction for such 
a step, if decided on, would be needed ; and 
in the second place, we can hardly believe 
that Spain is already so hard pressed for 
money as to have to fall back upon such an 
expedient for raising a few thousand pesetas. 
The English newspapers are so one-sided 
in their sympathy with the Americans that 
it is difficult to arrive at the actual con- 
dition of things in this respect. In no 
country (Italy perhaps excepted) are the 
Church plate and treasures (not to mention 
the pictures) of so much value as are 
those of Spain, and we shall sincerely regret 
to learn that there is any serious idea of 
alienating them from their ancient and sacred 
connection. 
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A discovery of frescoes has just been made 
in the Senatorial Palace at the Capitol, Rome. 
For several days workmen had been em- 
ployed to remove a wall which showed signs 
of weakness, and in the course of demolition 
a number of medizval frescoes were dis- 
covered, one of which represents the Annun- 
ciation. The colours are extremely vivid and 
well preserved. When the operations have 
been completed, it is hoped that further 
discoveries will be made which will enable 
an accurate idea of the internal and external 
decoration of the building in the Middle 
Ages to be ascertained. 


Signor Piceller, of Perugia, kindly writes to 
us to say that he has recently found on the 









































floor of the Middle Church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, under a dark archway between the 
chapels of St. Anthony and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, an incised grave-slab of marble, bear- 
ing a figure, of which the accompanying 
rough outline gives a general idea. The slab 
is 2 metres 25 cm. in length, and 1 metre 
75 cm.in width. Above the figure, in seven 
lines, is the following legend in Lombardic 
letters : 


+ HIC . JACET . FRATER . HUGO DE 
HERTILPOL ANGLICUS MAG 
ISTER . IN . SACRA THEOLOGI 
A . QVONDAM . MINISTER . ANG 
LIE . QI. OBIIT . Il] . ID. SEPTE 
MBR . ANNO . DNI . MCCC SCDO . 
ORATE . P ANIMA EIVS 


The discovery of this old memorial is of no 
little interest to Englishmen, especially to 
those of the North of England, and we are 
much obliged to Signor Piceller for calling 
attention to it. 


¢ & ¢ 


Miss Florence Peacock writes as follows: 
“So far as is at present known, the piece of 
tapestry here illustrated and described is the 
only known tapestry which records the life of 
the Prodigal Son, and my object in bringing 
the matter before the readers of the Antiguary 
is that I think it possible they may have 
heard of similar work, an account of which 
ought to be preserved. The founder of the 
English branch of the Hallen, or Van Hallen, 
family, who settled in this country early in 
the seventeenth century, brought with him a 
coverlet made of very fine Flemish tapestry. 
It is about five feet square, and is formed of 
four squares, each square being surrounded 
by a border of fruit and flowers. Between 
the two upper and the two lower squares is a 
strip composed of fragments of linen, em- 
broidered with gold and silver thread, with 
the emblems of the Passion. These have 
evidently been at some time part of vest- 
ments. The whole coverlet is surrounded 
with yellow and red silk fringe. The Hallen 
who brought it to England came from Malines 
about thirty years after the city was sacked 
by the Spaniards, and there is an account in 
the city archives of an action brought against 
a broker for the recovery of tapestry he had 
bought after the sack. It is by no means 
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impossible that this coverlet was made up of 
fragments obtained in a like manner. 

*“‘No. 1 square (misplaced as No. 2) shows 
the Prodigal sitting at a meal with his father 
and mother and some friend. The son is 
evidently asking for his portion. The elder 
son is seen in the background going to his 
work. 

“No. 2 (misplaced as No. 1),—Three 
young women are driving the Prodigal out 
of a house. In the background he is seen 
talking to an elderly woman, most likely 
asking for work. 

** No. 3 shows the Prodigal and the swine, 
and the background shows the same cottage 
and the Prodigal talking to a man. 

“No. 4 shows the Prodigal embraced by 
his father ; a servant brings a new robe and an 
enormous ring. In the background a servant 
is flaying the fatted calf, and the elder son is 
coming home from the fields. 
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“The square representing the Prodigal and 
the swine is a free interpretation of Albert 
Diirer’s well-known engraving. The return 
of the Prodigal is also a free rendering from 
an engraving by Lucas van Leyden (died 
1533), but he gives six or seven figures, and 
this one only three—he gives the return of 
the brother and the flaying of the calf. Can 
anyone tell me what engravings have been 
followed in squares No. 1 and 2? 

“T am inclined to think that the back- 
ground of the misplaced No. 1 has been 
copied from Diirer. I shall be glad of any 
information relating to any point which can 
cast light upon where and by whom the 
tapestry was made.” 

4 
A discovery of considerable local interest has 
been made at the Guildhall of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. In the course of some excava- 
tions made in connection with the old Read- 
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ing Room, once used as an exchange by 
the Quayside merchants, the foundations of 
masonry similar to that of the town walls 
were found. Although the masonry shows 
no trace of Roman work, it has nevertheless 
been surmised that the town wall at this 
place was originally built on the foundations, 
or on the site of an older Roman wall or fort 
built to protect the Roman bridge over the 
Tyne at this place, the “ Pons Azlii.” During 
the alterations to the Guildhall building, a 
length of about 60 feet of the foundation has 
been laid bare, and, owing to its being in line 
with other known parts of the wall that marked 
the southern boundary of ancient Newcastle, 
and possessing similarities of masonry to well- 
ascertained remains of the town wall, it is 
practically certain that the discovery is one 
of a hitherto unknown part of the wall. 
Besides this, various fragments of older 
buildings that have existed on the spot have 
been found. These will be preserved at the 
Castle, together with some ancient stone balls 
used in defence of the town, which have 
been unearthed, these stone missiles being 
similar to others found in different vicinities, 
which are already in the collection of 
antiquities at the Castle. 
&’ ke 

Brechin possesses in the remains of its ancient 
cathedral church a very interesting relic of 
Scottish medizval architecture. It is, indeed, 
only a small portion of the original structure, 
(which was never of any great extent) that is 
left. It comprises a fine Decorated tower 
and spire at the west end, while the choir, a 
ruined fragment with four lancet windows, 
remains at the east. The body of the church 
suffered severely at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, when it was refashioned accord- 
ing to the prevailing taste of the time. We 
deeply regret to learn that the “restorer ” is 
now casting his eyes on what is left of the 
old building, and that plans have been pre- 
pared “for a complete restoration of the 
nave, choir, and aisles” under the direction 
of Mr. John Honeyman. A fund has been 
started, and £ 10,000 is asked for. It seems 
a thousand pities that the good people of 
Brechin cannot leave their old church alone, 
repairing it where absolutely necessary, and 
building a new one instead of “ restoring ” 
the remains of the old one. 


The annual meeting of the Cambrian Arche- 
ological Association for the current year will 
be held, during the second week in August, 
at Ludlow, which for over two centuries was 
the administrative capital of Wales. The 
president-elect is Lord Windsor, whose grand- 
father, the Hon. R. H. Clive, was president 
in 1852, when the association previously 
visited the town. 
bs 

It is to be regretted that the scheme for a 
Manx national museum at Douglas appears 
to have fallen through, or at any rate is not 
being taken up as heartily as it was hoped 
would be the case. At the annual meeting 
of the Isle of Man Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society, held on April 22, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the island (Lord 
Henniker) expressed disappointment that 
the projected museum had not been more 
generally supported, but promised he would 
endeavour to secure accommodation for 
the various objects of interest and antiquity 
which the society had in its possession in 
some suitable Government building. Lord 
Henniker is reported in the Manx Sun to 
have said: “As far as the museum is con- 
cerned, and as far as I am concerned as 
Governor of this island, although I have not 
made any proposals, I am quite determined, 
and I hope with your approval, to do my very 
best to provide some place where we shall be 
able to receive things of interest, which 
really belong to the island, and which are 
being sent off the island day after day, because 
we have no place to put them in. I shall do 
the best I possibly can to provide a place for 
them, and I think if we cannot provide a 
proper place by building a new museum, we 
should try to utilize one of the splendid build- 
ings belonging to the island. I shall have 
another opportunity of saying clearly what I 
think about it. But I am still just as anxious, 
although a great many people are not anxious 
for it, to see a place provided where the things 
we have acquired, and those we shall acquire, 
may have a proper place of keeping.” 

The Hampshire Field Club held an excursion 
at the end of April, which included Christ- 
church, and objects of antiquarian interest in 
the vicinity. Atthe conclusion of the excur- 
sion the members were received at the Town 
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Hall by the Mayor, when Mr. Drewitt (ex- 
Mayor) sounded a note of serious alarm. 
He is reported in the Hampshire Independent 
to have said that he desired to call the atten- 
tion of the members “to what he considered 
was a serious fact, and which for years he 
had been pressing forward for consideration. 
They had visited the earthworks at Hengist- 
bury Head and saw the condition they were 
in, but when he first knew the place it was 
very different to what it was now. ~ There was 
a spacious Down on the Cliff, but it had been 
all washed away, and what was left was the 
only bulwark of Christchurch against the in- 
cursions of the sea, and if the destruction 
went on their Priory Church would not long 
remain. It was a startling thing to say, and 
he had spoken so much about it that it was 
referred to locally as Drewitt’s Deluge. A 
small expenditure might even now arrest the 
inroads of the sea, but nothing had been done 
during the last forty or fifty years, and it 
appeared as if nothing was to be done.” 
Sympathy, we are told, was expressed with 
Mr. Drewitt’s remarks. If things really are 
in the condition mentioned, and could be put 
right at a small cost, something ought cer- 
tainly to be done, and Mr. Drewitt has acted 
quite rightly in calling public attention to the 
matter. 


The series of brochs, or mounds, on the coast 
at Keiss, in Caithness-shire is well known, 
and several excavations were made there many 
years ago by the late Mr. Samuel Laing. 
Recently attention has been again directed to 
them, and one of the most important finds 
in connection with the ancient brochs was 
lately made by Mr. F. T. Barry, of Keiss, 
M.P., who found in one of the Keiss brochs 
the tooth of a bear. The tooth was found in 
the secondary building outside the road broch, 
near Keiss village. Mr. Barry also got an 
elk’s horn at Skirza broch, also inthe secondary 
building, and this is also the first one found 
in any building. This proves that at the time 
the brochs were inhabited the bear and the 
elk inhabited Caithness. This is said to be 
the only instance known of such remains 
having been found in the dwellings of men in 
Scotland. 


; + ¢ &¢ 4 
The eighth annual report of the British 
Record Society tells of good work done during 


1897. The annual meeting was held at 
Heralds’ College on May 5, and the report 
submitted states that the society numbers 229 
subscribers, and that the two volumes com- 
pleted during 1897 are: (volume 16) Zhe 
Commissariot of Edinburgh Testaments, 1514 
to 1600, and (volume 17) Bristol Wills and the 
Great Orphan Book. The Parish Register 
Society also held its meeting on the same day 
and at the same place. Its second annual 
report records the issue during 1897 of six 
books of registers, viz., those of Stratford- 
upon-Avon (baptisms) ; St. Nicholas, Ips- 
wich ; Upton (Berks); Haydon (Lincoln- 
shire); Newendon (Kent); and Kirkella 
(Yorks). The report concludes with the 
following paragraph: “ During 1897 three 
societies for printing Parish Registers have 
been started, namely, the Shropshire Parish 
Register Society, the Lancashire Parish Re- 
gister Society, and the Durham and North- 
umberland Parish Register Society. To these 
societies the council offers its congratulations, 
and trusts they will meet with success, feeling 
that every attempt to put the contents of the 
Registers throughout the kingdom beyond 
the reach of utter destruction is much to be 
desired.” 


&¢ & 
Mr. A. B. Clifton writes: “ In the very kindly 
notice of my little book on Lichfield Cathedral 
in your March number, the reviewer is appa- 
rently very much shocked at my reference to 
the late John Hewitt as ‘the well-known 
antiquarian’ (using ‘antiquarian’ instead of 
‘antiquary’). It is quite true that in writing 
the sentence I was under the impression that 
the two words were synonymous; but on 
reading the review in question I looked the 
point up in A Mew English Dictionary, The 
Century Dictionary, and Latham’s Johnson's 
Dictionary. Each of these authorities states 
that the words are exact equivalents the one 
of the other, and not one of them hints that 
any distinction has ever been made. I con- 
fess I was curious to know what distinction 
your reviewer had in his mind, but I thought 
that I would not trouble you. However, 
yesterday I was reading Professor Saintsbury’s 
book on Sir Walter Scott, where I found the 
following note by the author on the word 
‘antiquarian’: ‘The objection taken to this 
word by precisians seems to ignore a useful 
distinction. The antiguary is a collector, the 
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antiquarian a student or writer. The same 
person may be both or he may not.’ If this 
definition is correct I was unwittingly right, 
and your reviewer is mistaken. But is it 
right, or are the dictionaries, or is your re- 
viewer, or—to make the question complete-— 
are any of them ?” 

The matter is surely one of the proper use 
of the parts of speech rather than anything else. 
“ Antiquarian ” is an adjective, “antiquary ”’ 
a substantive, and to use the one word for the 
other is a slipshod use of the English language. 
Dictionaries are not infallible, not even the 
New English Dictionary / 


Mr. Philip M. Johnston also writes to us as 
follows, regarding our remarks on the paper 
on low side windows which he recently read 
before the Sussex Archeological Society : 

“In ‘Notes of the Month,’ in the April 
number of the Axtigquary, you refer to a 
paper on ‘The Low Side Windows of Sussex 
Churches,’ read by me at a meeting of the 
Sussex Archeological Society at Eastbourne. 
In particular, you draw attention to my 
quotation of the—as I imagined—well-known 
passage in Bedyll’s letter to Cromwell, and, 
while expressing a wish to see that document 
printed 7” exfenso, you disagree with my con- 
clusions and express your inability to follow 
my line of argument. 

“Pray allow me, therefore, a brief space 
for explanation ; for a fuller defence of my 
view I must refer you to my paper shortly 
to appear in Vol. XLI. of the Sussex Archzeo- 
logical Collections. 

“That paper is an attempt at a systematic 
classification of existing examples of the low 
side window within the county, and I was 
induced to gather particulars of these peculiar 
openings within the limits of a county, by a 
suggestion of one of the writers in the ‘Con- 
ference’ upon this subject that appeared in 
the Antiguary in 1890. 

“Tt seems to me that arguments adduced 
from prominent isolated instances will not 
help so much towards a solution of the vexed 
question of the origin and use of these open- 
ings as an examination of the varying charac- 
teristics and the points of agreement to be 
found in all the examples of each county. 
I am acquainted with many instances in 
other counties, and wherever I go I am 
recording their peculiarities by sketches, 


photographs, measurements, and descriptions. 
So that my general conclusions are not based 
on Sussex examples alone. 

** As to Bedyll’s letter, I have not been able 
to refer to the transcript given in the Camden 
Society’s Letters relating to the Suppression 
of the Monasteries ; but the passage relevant 
to the question at issue, as quoted by Bloxam, 
reads: ‘We think it best that the place wher 
thes frires have been wont to hire outtward 
confessions of al commers at certen tymes of 
the yere be walled up and that use to be for- 
doen forever.’ Now, it is of monastic build- 
ings that Bedyll is writing, and the abuse or 
irregularity, if such it were, of which he 
complains, is in connection with a friary. 
Obviously, he is alluding to an aperture in 
an external wali, through which ‘all comers’ 
were wont to make confession to a friar ‘at 
certain times of the year,’ 7.¢, before the 
great festivals of the Church. 

‘‘Where shall we look for one of these 
external confessionals ? If we hope to find 
one still remaining in any of the friars’ 
churches or conventual buildings, we shall 
be disappointed. In none of the existing 
remains of the buildings belonging to the 
various orders of friars is any such opening 
now to be found, so far as I am aware. 

“ But we have in the low side window, so 
often met with in parish churches, a con- 
struction that exactly carries out the idea of 
an external confessional. 

“The methods of hearing private con- 
fession in church would seem to have varied. 
From a very early period the ve/um that hung 
across the chancel arch was doubtless utilized 
to form a division between the penitent and 
confessor. Then, when chancel-screens be- 
came general, apertures were pierced in their 
close-boarded lower part for the penitent to 
speak through. Perhaps, too, the so-called 
hagioscope may have served the same pur- 
pose, independently of its use in giving a 
view of the altar; and not long before the 
Reformation, a structure of wood, called the 
shriving-pew, came into fashion. 

“May not the low side window have 
formed another ‘ use,’ brought into existence 
by peculiar circumstances? Certainly the 
features found in connection with many 
examples accord much better with the con- 
fessional theory than with its many rivals, 
such as the iron grille and wooden shutter, 
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the recess in the thickness of the internal 
cill-wall (as at Warlingham, Surrey, and else- 
where), and the stone book-rest, niche for 
crucifix, and aumbry, all accompanying the 
opening on the north side of the chancel of 
Doddington Church, Kent. 

“And granted that the low side window 
answers to the class of openings which Bedyll 
ordered to be blocked up in the friars’ 
churches, is it so very wild a theory to con- 
nect their appearance in parochial churches 
with the popular furor aroused by those 
bodies of earnest preachers and confessors 
at their coming to this country early in the 
thirteenth century? We know how power- 
fully they were backed by popes, prelates, 
kings, and great laymen, so that they became 
confessors par excellence; and although at 
the outset they must have exercised this office 
anywhere, yet when their position became 
assured, they may well have claimed, and suc- 
cessfully maintained, the right of intruding so 
far upon the domain of the secular clergy as to 
hear confessions at stated periods within the 
walls of the parish churches, where, by the 
way, they would already, as invited preachers, 
have become familiar figures. ‘The very 
external character of a low side window 
seems to fit in with such a theory. 

“Of course, it is possible that these open- 
ings, having been invented {or adapted from 
some older purpose, possibly) for the use of 
the friars, were in later times used by the 
parish priests for the same or other objects. 

“The whole question needs ventilation 
in the light of facts—structural as well as 
historical.” 

Our reply is that the letter of Bedyll refers 
to conventual churches, and not to country 
parish churches where the low side windows 
exist. We would suggest that it might be 
useful to endeavour to collect evidence in 
each parish where a low side window exists, 
as to what the traditional belief as to the 
former use of the window is, and whether 
there is any local name for it. 

¢ sk ¢ 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode announce for 
publication an important work by Major 
Leslie entitled Zhe Historv of Landguard 
Fort in Suffolk. 
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Che Antiquary among the 
Pictures. 


—=— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


tara N sacred art, the picture that stands 
out far above the rest, and which 
is undoubtedly one of the pictures 
of the year, is “ The Temptation 
in the Wilderness ” (22), by Briton Riviere, 
R.A. The wilderness is represented by a 
great expanse of bare limestone rock ; the 
comparatively small figure of the Christ in a 
single white vesture, with bowed head, is full 
of pathos ; the wriggling snake not far from 
the central figure, and the rapidly escaping 
fox in the gloom of the foreground, yield 
subtile touches of guile and cunning; the 
purple-red of declining day glows in the 
background, and throws the rest into a 
melancholy shade ; whilst the whole effect is 
subtilely saved from depressing gloom by the 
bright points of a hope-yielding silvery star 
in the clouds above the Christ. It is 
eminently a thought-suggesting and _ teach- 
ing picture, and might appropriately find a 
resting-place within a church. 

There are several other pictures dealing 
with the life of Christ, but they are not 
characterized by any extraordinary merit or 
power. ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds ” 
(180), by James Clark, is a conventional but 
reverent treatment of the subject; we much 
prefer “ The Magi” (1046), by Helen Squire, 
in the Water-Colour Room. “Christ and the 
Little Child” (223), by G. W. Jay, is on a 
large scale, parts of which show much skill, 
particularly the dear little lad at the Saviour’s 
feet, but the face and eyes of the Christ are 
by no means attractive. ‘Christ and the 
Man possessed with Devils” (213) cannot 
fail to rivet attention because of the contrast 
between the quiet, sympathetic dignity of the 
One, and the wildness of the other, who 
seems almost leaping out of the canvas. 
“Eloquent Silence” (624), by Sigismund 
Goetze, is the title of the entombed figure of 
the dead Christ with two angels; it is a 
beautiful conception of a difficult subject, 
and forms part of the decoration of the 
chancel of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. 

We only noticed one Old Testament 
picture, namely, “Joseph sold to the Ish- 
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maelites’’ (316), by H. H. Mileham, a 
somewhat confused figure medley, of which 
Joseph is not the true centre. 

Mr. Savage Cooper has a painting to illus- 
trate these lines from the Pilgrim's Progress : 
“Now as he stood’ looking and weeping, 
behold three shining ones came to him and 
saluted him with ‘ Peace be to thee’ ” (337). 
The shining ones are dressed in such shock- 
ing taste, and have withal such insipid doll- 
faces, that it is hard to imagine the possibility 
of their conveying comfort to anyone. 

Mr. T. C. Gotch is somewhat disap- 
pointing this year. “The Awakening” (511) 
is the interior of a severely furnished 
medieval bedroom. A _ maiden, leaning 
against the bed from which she has just 
risen, is quietly regarding the visit to her 
chamber of three angelic beings, gracefully 
clad in subdued tints of yellow, red, and 
blue. ‘The contrast of the ascetic tone of 
the room with the halo round the angelic 
figures is most noteworthy. One longs to be 
at the back of the artist’s mind to read his 
motive and intention. Can it be that it is 
intended to indicate the awakening of a 
commonplace, unemotional nature to the 
higher religious life? Mr. Gotch’s portrait 
of three stiff children (375) makes us hope 
that he will not again forsake the mystic and 
poetical. 

In Galleries III. and IV. are two ecclesi- 
astical subjects, both full of motion and 
interest, but affording strong contrasts. The 
one is “Sunshine and Shadow ”’ (266), by 
Gwilt Jolley, which represents the funeral 
procession of a maiden under a bright 
Italian sky ; and the other a vivid render- 
ing of “La Bénédiction de la Mer: a 
Etaples” (311), by T. A. Brown, with 
draperies strongly blown by a sea-breeze. 
“The Thurifer” (395) by Josephine M. 
White, is a devotional picture of a boy 
in black cassock and white cotta with a 
silver censer. ‘The Chorister” (531) of 
J. H. Lauder is a more effeminate-looking, 
long-haired lad in scarlet cassock and much- 
belaced cotta, with censer on the ground at 
his feet. These two pictures also afford a 
Curious contrast. In ‘‘Sacrament Sunday ” 
(910) Mr. Blandford Fletcher takes us back 
to the quiet, sleepy attendance of a very 
select few at the altar of an absolutely un- 
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restored church (with high pews blocking up 
the chancel), according to the barest inter- 
pretation of Anglican ritual. 

Passing to classical subjects, we find the 
President (Sir E. J. Poynter) at his very best 
in “ The Skirt Dance” (222). A dancer in 
a diaphanous robe of tender rose colour, is 
weaving a graceful measure in the centre of 
a luxurious Roman alcove of varied and 
bright-coloured marbles. Ona marble bench 
that runs round the building are grouped a 
variety of stately and beautifully clad ladies 
watching and appreciating the dancer’s move- 
ments. It is difficult to say whether the 
President or Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., excels 
the most in the production of marble effects, 
but the latter has seldom been more success- 
ful than in his striking figure picture of 
“ The Conversion of Paula” (286), which is 
his one contribution to this year’s Academy. 
“Telemachus at the House of Menelaus” 
(358), by Thomas R. Spence, is an attempt 
to follow in the steps of the two great artists 
just named. “The Signal of Death: pollice 
verso” (328), by F. M. Skipworth, is so well 
worn a theme that it should only be attempted 
by a thorough expert. ‘There is far too much 
sameness of look on these Roman ladies, as 
though the same model had been used again 
and again. 

“Love Triumphant ” (310), by the veteran 
G. F. Watts, R.A., deservedly occupies the 
best position in the fourth gallery; it is a 
majestic allegory. 

“Juno’s Herd Boy” (38), by Emily R. 
Holmes, is a nude lad tending a number of 
stately peacocks, the general effect being 
much spoilt by the rawness of the apple- 
green grass. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “ Flora 
and the Zephyr ” (64) introduces a variety of 
charming figures, and is characterized by his 
brilliant and peculiarly bold colouring—a 
colouring that grates on the taste of not a 
few. For our own part, we prefer his 
quieter picture of ‘‘ Ariadne” (211) slumber- 
ing on a couch, whilst the departure of 
Theseus and his men in a bark is seen in 
the background. Mr. G. W. Godward has 
two nudes ; one of these, “The Nymph of 
the Chase” (128), is the chaste representa- 
tion of a follower of Diana drawing the bow 
in a beech forest, with wonderful lights ; the 
other, named “Circe” (442), breathes too 
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much of the model. “The Lament for 
Icarus” (903), by Herbert J. Draper, is a 
noteworthy picture, whilst “Endymion” (140), 
by Mouat Loudan, is mercifully skied. Mr. 
Hugh G. Riviere treats of the ‘‘ Lotus Land ” 
(295): 
‘In the afternoon they came into a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon .. . 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon, upon the shore.” 


It is undoubtedly a fine picture, but to us it 
conveys no idea of sleep and rest. The red 
glow over the whole makes sand and every- 
thing look far too hot and scorched for any 
idea of repose. 

“‘ Britomart and Amoret” (242), by Mary 
F. Raphael, illustrates, with some success, 
the ‘‘ Faerie Queene”’ story of the Princess 
Britomart, disguised as a knight, rescuing the 
Lady Amoret from durance vile by slaying 
the monster Busyran. Britomart’s simple 
suit of plate armour is consistent enough, 
but why was the painter so misguided as to 
give the princess a broken wooden tilting 
lance as the weapon wherewith the monster 
(sprawling in the background) had been 
slain ! 

That old favourite, “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin ” (259) appears again ; the children 
following the piper ‘to a joyous land” are 
somewhat successfully represented by Arthur 
A. Dixon. Youthful visitors to the Academy 
will probably appreciate “A Fairy Tale” 
(591), by P. H. Fisher, as much as any 
picture on its walls; the attitudes of the 
rabbits grouped round the wondering girl 
are excellent. “A Fairy Wooing ” (209), by 
Charles Sims, is a medley of inelegant 
absurdities. 

Historical subjects are this year well to the 
fore. The largest, and to some extent the 
most important, of these is placed in that 
position in the sixth gallery which is generally 
reserved for large compositions, as it is seen 
from the vestibule across the central hall. 
‘William the Conqueror granting a Charter 
to the Citizens of London” (449) is a great 
picture by Seymour Lucas, one of the new 
Academicians. ‘The face and attitude of the 
Conqueror are worthy of all praise, and the 
grouping of the soldiers and _ ecclesiastics 
most effective ; but the attitude and appear- 
ance of the portreeve, as representative of 
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the citizens, is somewhat overdone in humility 
and insignificance. The charter, which the 
king is in the act of handing to the kneeling 
reeve, clearly showed that it- was not the 
intention of William to reduce them to a 
state of dependent vassalage, but to confirm 
them in all the rights and privileges they had 
enjoyed under Edward. This charter is 
preserved at the Guildhall. Professor Free- 
man states that it still bears “the cross 
traced by the Conqueror’s own hand.” The 
prominent position given to the Bishop of 
London is quite correct, for London was at 
that time subject to the combined authority 
of portreeve and bishop. It was, too, mainly 
owing to the bishop’s intercession that the 
charter was granted, in memory of which 
the mayor and aldermen were long accus- 
tomed to pay an annual visit to this bishop’s 
tomb in St. Paul’s Church. Mr. Lucas has 
paid much attention to details, and the 
armour and most of the costume entirely 
synchronizes with the date ; but the flatness 
of the mitres of the three bishops has been 
somewhat exaggerated, the foliated work in 
the head of one of the crosiers is a century 
too late, and some of the work of the pro- 
cessional crucifix wrong by about two cen- 
turies. It is, however, a great picture in 
every sense. 

“To Arms” (570), by Lucy Kemp-Welch, 
is an early morning scene in the camp of 
the Duke of York’s army before the first 
battle of the Roses at St. Albans. The 
picture is full of vigour, but is chiefly a 
study of horses, which are being hastily 
caught and equipped. Mr. Ernest Crofts, 
R.A., has two charming episodes of the 
Great Rebellion. ‘To the Rescue” (2) is 
a small company of troopers hastening over 
a moor, a flaming manor-house being seen in 
the distance. ‘Charles II. at Whiteladies 
after the Battle of Worcester” (270) is also 
eminently characteristic of this painter's 
careful and picturesque style. We doubt 
much, however, if Whiteladies then possessed 
a mansion of such a size. A third picture 
of the Commonwealth period is of a very 
different style. Mr. F. D. Millet in “ Un- 
converted’’ (76) has given us a picture 
brim full of life and humour, and abounding 
in effective costume. In a panelled room 
of white wainscot the sparse figure of a black- 
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clad Independent minister, stamped with 
hypocrisy, is vainly endeavouring to check 
the jesting taunts of two buxom maidens. 
“James II. at La Hogue, May, 1692” (407), 
by Eyre Crowe, A., is carefully finished and 
effective, but rather strains after the style of 
sea-pieces of last century. Modern history is 
brilliantly illustrated by ‘‘ The Guards Cheer ” 
(198) of Hubert Herkomer, R.A., which occu- 
pies the place of honour in the large third 
gallery. This big picture, which illustrates 
the cheering of the Crimean veterans of the 
Guards, as the Queen passed the Guards 
Monument on the Diamond Jubilee Day, is 
overweighted with reds and scarlets; it is a 
picture that will depend much for its effec- 
tiveness on its environment. Where it now 
hangs it is almost painful to look upon save 
to the strongest eyes, and it effectually kills 
or mars not a few of its neighbours. 

Mr. E. A. Abbey, A., has again produced 
a picture of the year. ‘King Lear, Act I., 
Scene 1” (138), reminds us not a little of 
the same artist’s ‘‘ Duke of Gloucester and 
Lady Anne.” There is a like combination 
of black and red in some of the costume. 
The sombre and deeply rich character of 
much of the colouring throws into strong 
relief the beautiful figure of Cordelia in white 
and citron. The cunning and striking con- 
ceit by which the dramatic effect of many 
of the figures being apparently in motion 
is produced, is even more remarkable in this 
picture than it was in the funeral procession 
of last year. 

Another wholly delightful picture, though 
not so marvellously able as Mr. Abbey’s, is 
Mr. Boughton’s “ Road to Camelot, from 
‘The Lady of Shalott’” (216). These two 
stanzas from Tennyson’s well-known poem 
have never been better illustrated : 

And moving through a mirror clear, 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 


There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot : 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An Abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-haired page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to towered Camelot ; 


And sometimes through the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 


The crimson-clad page, with a deer-hound 
in leash, forms the centre of the picture 
effectively placed between groups of graceful 
singing damsels and roughly-clad market- 
girls. The knights in the distance riding 
two and two should surely not be carrying 
their own pennons ; these would be borne by 
their esquires. 

Of war pieces there are not quite so many 
as usual. Waterloo has two (446 and 505), 
Trafalgar one (583), and the very recent 
Dargai Heights two (437 and 899), but 
neither of them a striking success. 

The show of 1898 will be memorable for the 
number of good and appreciated portraits. 
Mr. Sargent, R.A., avails himself to the full 
of the privilege, so very rarely acted up to, 
of sending eight canvases. There is only 
one of these that appeals very strongly to us, 
namely the painting of “ Francis Cranmer 
Penrose, Esq., President R.I.B.A.” (63). 
“Mr. Asher Wertheimer ” (603) is obviously 
lifelike to a fault, but produces a painful 
effect. Mr. Sargent {is on the high wave of 
popularity just now, and some of the leading 
critics burn perpetual incense before him, 
but two or three more years like 1898 will 
bring about a partial eclipse. 

The President’s three-quarter-length por- 
trait of ‘‘The Duchess of Somerset ina Dress 
as Lady Jane Seymour” (179), though not 
pleasing in expression, is eminently note- 
worthy. The rich Holbein costume has 
evidently suggested to Sir E. Poynter to 
follow Holbein’s method and style ; we have 
probably no other portrait-painter who could 
have achieved such a success. For richness 
of treatment Mr. Harris Browne’s picture of 
the Roman Catholic “ Bishop of Emmaus ” 
(592) deserves the next mention. The pre- 
late is represented standing in front of an 
altar in a tall florid mitre and magnificent 
old cope. “Phyllis Dillon” (648), by the same 
artist, is full of charm. Mr. Orchardson, R.A., 
has achieved marked success with his fine 
likenesses of “‘ Viscount Peel” (330), and of 
“Mrs. Pattison” (325), the latter of which 
is, to our mind, the best in this year’s 
galleries. Another admirable picture, though 
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disappointing as a portrait, is that of ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer” (601) by Hubert Herkomer, R.A. 
The honourable society of the Inner Temple 
commissioned Hon. J. Collier to paint for 
them full-length portraits of Lord Chancellor 
Halsbury and Mr. Speaker Gully. This has 
been accomplished with no little success, 
and the portraits hang near to each other in 
the first gallery (59 and 71). The contrast 
these pictures afford of coarse and refined 
features is almost painful, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be far more widely 
separated when hung in the Temple. 

“Ethel” (256), by Ralph Peacock, is, we 
suppose, rather a study than a portrait. It 
is a most powerful piece of painting, and 
represents a young girl of thirteen or fourteen 
in black, seated on a stool in front of an old 
oak bureau. ‘The wistful, thoughtful expres- 
sion is most life-like. 

In landscapes there is no new departure 
worth mentioning, but old favourites do well. 
Mr. John Brett, A., is faithful to Cornwall, 
and pleases again with “Trevose Head” 
(194) and “Trevone Bay” (448). Mr. 
Peter Graham, R.A., has never done better, 
with the inevitable Scotch cattle,.than in his 
“Road across the Moor ” (28), and “ Moor- 
land Quietude” (229). “As the Shades of 
Evening Close” (388) is the best of three 
by Joseph Farquharson ; but “The Weary 
Waste of Snows ” (626), by the same artist, 
is full of poetry. ‘A Winter Fairy ” (660), 
by J. MacWhirter, R.A., is a delight- 
ful frost-tipped birch-tree in a snowy land- 
scape, whilst “‘Evelyn’s Silva,’ Wotton, 
Surrey ” (453), by Frank Walton, is a vigorous 
study of two Scotch firs. A most pleasing 
effect is also produced by F. Spenlove’s 
( Avenues of Gold: a Picardy Pastoral” 
117). 

To the credit of the Academy, the best 
of English landscape-painters, Mr. B. W. 
Leader, has at last, though far too tardily, 
been raised to the full rank of Academician. 
None but the most prejudiced of critics can 
dare to deny that three out of four of his 
pictures of this year abundantly justify his 
election. The picture “In a Welsh Valley ” 
(188) gives a winding reach of stream, with 
stepping-stones in the foreground, whilst the 
mountains and low misty clouds of the dis- 
tance are something of a new departure. In 
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gallery 4 Mr. Leader’s pair of pictures is 
deservedly well hung on either side of Watts’ 
‘‘Love Triumphant.” ‘Where Peaceful 
Waters glide” (309) is a cool inspiring 
stretch of inland water in well-wooded banks, 
whilst “The Silver Sea” (314) is full of 
restful poetic thought. 

Architecture in this year’s Academy dis- 
appoints us. There is nothing in all the 
galleries that treats of a distinctive building 
or group of buildings in any satisfactory 
fashion. ‘The Fisherman’s Courtship” 
(161), by Henry Woods, R.A., gives a well- 
known bit of Venice ; whilst “ Going to the 
Procession (170), by W. Logsdail, supplies a 
mother and child crossing a bridge, the 
Venetian Gothic of its pierced parapet and 
other marble work being admirably portrayed. 
An “Old Bridge at San Remo” (291), that 
we have often seen sketched or rendered in 
water-colours, is here effectively set forth in 
oils by Louis Saugy. In the Black and 
White Room we only noticed for special 
observation the “ Design for Pulpit, St. 
Michael’s, Croydon” (1714), by G. F. 
Bodley, A., and “ Processional Cross for St. 
Paui’s Cathedral” (1777), by Reginald Blom- 
field. 

The present exhibition is doubtless superior 
to the average of the last ten years. 
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Did Susser Farmbhouses and 
their Furniture. 
By J. Lewis Anprg, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 139.) 
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=) HE husbandman used till quite lately 
# §©6to share his meals with the farmer, 
and had the same phrases respect- 
fo ing his food as his fifteenth-century 

refathers, speaking of each plateful as a 
‘‘mess,” and calling his dish of greens his 
“sauce.” As for the liquor of both farmers 
and men, if not beer, it was not unlikely 
mead, as in Saxon times. On Sundays the 
farmer walked with his labourers to the parish 
church. 
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Probably on a side-table in the kitchen 
would be a “ Bible-box,” containing a large 
family Bible, and with the sides ornamented 
with carving. I need hardly add that the 
Bible was used as a family register, but would 
suggest that this custom was derived from an 
ecclesiastical one, as before the Reformation 
the parish missal served the same purpose ; and 
when Church Bibles were introduced, register- 
books were sometimes bound up with them. 
Small Bibles are still used in Sussex for 
divining whether a sweetheart will be true or 
false. 

A large desk will be frequently seen, 
which, like the Bible-box, was often nicely 
carved with quaint designs, as in the one 
here shown. The inkstand was sometimes 
a block of wood hollowed out, a curious 
example of which is in the Lewes Museum. 
Crow-quills were the pens often used in 
writing. 

Although a kitchen formed the only living- 
room in small farmhouses, in the larger ones 
there was another, called the parlour, and 
sometimes two of them, as with Cornelius 
Humphrey’s house, where he had his “ great 
Parlor” and his “little Parlor.” These 
rooms had generally plaister ceilings, as 
recommended by Chambers in his Cyclopedia, 
in which he says that “they are much used 
in England, more so than in any other 
country, nor are they without their advan- 
tages, as they make the room lightsome ; are 





good in case of fire ; stop the passage of the 
dust; lessen the noise overhead; and in 
summer make the air cooler.” In houses 
formerly the abodes of good families, orna- 
mental ceilings may be found, as at Moor 
F arm, Petworth. The same may be said of 
chimney-pieces, beautiful specimens of which 
are at the above house, dated 1580, at Town 
House, Slinfold, and Weston’s Farm, Warn- 
ham, all being in richly-carved oak. 


The parlour walls were often panelled with 
wainscot, and the writer of the Mew Present 
State of England observes that “as England 
is a damp, moist country, nothing indeed is 
so fit to prevent the Danger arising from wet 
Walls as Wainscot.” 

The fire-backs in parlours were smailer 
and much lighter than those in kitchens, and 
ornamented with figure subjects, armorial 
and other devices. In these rooms were the 





ornamental fire-dogs, andirons, or brandirons 
of cast-iron, of which many are in the late 
Pointed style, whilst others show a mixture 
of it with Classic details. Some of these 
dogs have the remains of hoops in front of 
them, as though to hold spits, and appear to 
have been intended for kitchen use. ~ 

The tables were generally round, and made 
with two folding flaps ; they had often small 
drawers with pretty drop handles of brass. 

Sofas were in use in Shakespeare’s time, 
and were then, according to Knight, called 
“ day-beds.” The word in the last century 
was spelt “sopha,” and these articles of 
luxury are not often seen in old farmhouses, 
but amongst the furniture a quaint kind of 
double armchair is fairly common. The 
parlour generally had some “ armed chairs,” 
as they were called, though sometimes 
designated “elbow-chairs,” and a letter in 
the Zatler relates how a late-comer in an 
assembly had to put up with “an armless 
chair ” whilst the rest of the company lolled 
in elbow-chairs. The great parlour of Cor- 
nelius Humphrey had “Eighteen Turky 
chaiers,” and John Rowland, of Horsham, 
yeoman, in his will of July 27, 1674, says: 
“Item. I give ynto my said Wife Six of those 
Turkie-worke Chaires now standing or being 
in the Parlour.” Were these chairs covered 
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with Turkey silk? The seats of most of the 
seventeenth-century chairs are higher than 
modern ones, as the sitter’s feet rested on a 
footstool or on the frame of a table. 

Various cabinets, resembling chests of 
drawers over open arched framework, and 
quaintly combined boxes and drawers, found 
places in the parlour, and a cupboard, either 
standing or hanging, filled in a corner of the 
apartment. 

Looking-glasses, varying in size from one 
foot to four in height, hung on the walls, and 
were sometimes to be found also in the 
kitchen. They mostly resembled the one 
here figured, having oddly-cut fretwork stuck 
round their frames, and the glasses them- 
selves having bevelled edges within narrow 
borders of gilt gesso. According to Mr. 
Hungerford Pollen, these plates were made 
by colonies of Venetian workmen in England, 
and he pertinently remarks that the bevelling 
gives “‘ preciseness and prismatic light to the 
whole glass,” and he truly says of similar 
modern work, that “the bevel itself is 
generally too acute, whereby the prismatic 
light produced by this portion of the mirror 
is in violent and too showy contrast to the 
remainder” (Ancient and Modern Furniture 
and Woodwork, pp. 99, 100). 

Clocks are in the farmhouse generally of 
the “grandfather” type, and of which many 
will be found to have been made at Hen- 
field. Very rarely, as at Dedisham, Slinfold, 
a domed seventeenth-century clock with 
open-work and gong may be found. 

It need hardly be noticed that spinning 
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was practised in every farmhouse, and not 
only so, but in the abodes of the gentry 
likewise. In 1849, a writer in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections says that “ the spin- 
ning-wheel which used to ornament every 
drawing-room, and is still occasionally met 
with in Sussex houses, afforded a healthful 
recreation”; and not only was it a country 
occupation, but ladies in cities spun, as did 
the sisters of the unfortunate Major André 
at their Bath residence. 

In the better-class houses some good line 
engravings are to be found on the sitting- 
room walls, and among subjects I have met 
with were the Conflict of St. Michael with 
Satan, the Fathers discussing the dignity of 
St. Mary, and another of a Jesuit kneeling 
before her picture. Washington Irving, in 
his Bracebridge Hall, says of that edifice that 
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the “walls were hung with coloured prints 
of the Prodigal son, who was represented in 
a red coat and leather breeches”; but Dickens 
is far more just when he locates such prints 
in a country alehouse. In humble farmsteads 
many such are to be met with, and are ex- 
ceedingly amusing. Generally small in size, 
they are set in neatly-moulded black frames. 
Among them one shows Joseph's dream ; the 
patriarch is extended on the ‘ground, and, 


has a lady descending a rope-ladder placed 
behind her, whilst she faces the spectator. 
Finally, one exhibits “ Prince Coburg pre- 
senting to the Princess Charlotte a Letter 
from the Late Duke of Brunswick,” an 
incident I have not been able to identify. 
Such were the farmhouse prints, now nearly 
everywhere superseded by oleographs from 
Christmas numbers, and mostly of the “kiss 
mammy ” style, as artists call it. 
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like Irving’s prodigal, he wears a scarlet frock- 
coat and breeches, whilst his broad-brimmed 
straw hat lies by his side. Another print 
gives us “The Happy Father,” who is ina 
blue coat, pants, and Hessian boots ; he is 
bestowing a lackadaisical look on his wife, 
seated before him, and suckling a child in 
the dress of one two years old. Two more 
are prints of ladies, and entitled respectively 
“The Charming Florist ” and “ The Amiable 
Fruiterer.” One called “ The Elopement ” 





L. LA. 


Before the present School Board kind of 
education came into vogue, each farmhouse 
and cottage had one or two worked samplers 
on its walls. ‘The subjects on these examples 
of feminine industry varied from representa- 
tions of flowers, fruits, and the crowns worn 
by the various ranks of the nobility, to cross- 
stitch embroidered maps of the globe. Usually 
one or two moral verses were worked on them. 
One example I met with was thus inscribed 
within a border of trees and stags : 
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All you my friends, who now expect to see, 
A piece of workmanship performed by me, 
Cast but a smile upon 

This my small endeaviour 

ile strive to be obedient ever. 

A companion sampler bore the following : 
Next unto God, Dear Parents, I address 
Myself to you in humble thankfulness, 

For all the care and cost on me bestowed 
And means of Learning me allowed. 

I have been told that the “ Letter of Abgarus ” 

is sometimes to be met with suspended as a 

talisman on the walls of Sussex cottages, but 

have met with no instance of it myself. 

The most primitive kind of staircase I ever 
saw was formerly at Ford Church, Sussex, 
which consisted of a single sloping beam, 
through which rungs projected on either side ; 
but the earliest stairs in Sussex farmhouses 
were nearly as rude, being composed of 
triangular blocks of wood on a couple of 
bearers, and of which an example, since de- 
stroyed, was at Broomhall Farm, Warnham. 
As before observed, in small houses the stairs 
often wound round the contraction of the 
fireplace; in larger dwellings the well-form of 
staircase is common, and may be seen at New 
Buildings, Shipley, and, like this example, 
consisting of many small flights of eight or 
nine steps only in each. A gate, breast-high, 
was often at the bottom of the stairs, and 
sometimes at the top, to keep the dogs of 
the house from entering the bedrooms. At 
New Buildings it is solid, and studded all 
over with nails. 

Occasionally there was on the chamber 
floor a trap-door, which could be let down 
to close in the headway, and prevent burglars 
from using the staircase, being bolted from 
above. Examples are at East Maskells, Lind- 
field, and Broadhurst, Horsted Keynes. To 
fence in the staircase at top, there was often 
a balustrade, as at Town House, Slinfold, and 
at a house, now destroyed, at Horsham ; the 
turned balusters of these seventeenth-cen- 
tury examples greatly resemble some wooden 
details in Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

The bedchamber walls were often panelled, 
as at Weston’s, Warnham, and the rooms were 
sometimes ceiled, at others partly open to the 
timbers, which, as at Broomhall, reminded one 
of a church roof having collars and braces. 

Good oak chimney-pieces are often seen 
in the bedrooms, as at New Buildings and 





Weston’s, and there are the remains of a 
good stone one at Town House. Like the 
other rooms, there were iron backs in the 
fireplaces, and it may be noted here that 
these articles are often mentioned in wills, as 
in that of Thomas Ovenden, of Rotherfield, 
January 12, 1670, by which he left “two iron 
cast Plates for Chimney backs.” When “sea 
coal” was introduced, small movable grates 
were fashioned with light ornamental backs, 
and Cornelius Humphrey, we find, had in 
his ‘‘middle Chamber one payer of grates, 
one payer of Brandjrons,” and “one fire 
shovell.” 

Bedsteads were called ‘‘ bedsteddles,” a 
name by which they are still known in East 
Sussex, and there were “high bedsteddles” 
and trundle beds, the latter being truckle 
bedsteads to go under the high ones when 
not in use. Ann Carr, of Hastings, speaks 
in her will of May 4, 1678, of her ‘ best 
bedsteddle” and her “lesser lower bed- 
steddle,” or trundle bed. 

The valance, curtains, and quilts were oc- 
casionally of linen, embroidered handsomely 
with worsted thread, an instance of which I 
met with in quite a small house at Pulborough. 
In 1656 the Rev. Giles Moore tells us that he 
bought a similar coverlet of “an upholsterer 
itinerant” for £2 1os., and which was covered 
with “ birds and bucks.” 

From very early times it has been cus- 
tomary to have a chest at the foot of a bed, 
and in Sussex every farmhouse had one or 
two such receptacles ; they were generally of 
oak, and more or less richly carved. Some- 
times they were leather-covered, or encased 
in a hide retaining its hair; one of the last 
kind is mentioned by Mr. Moore, as he says 
he had a “ furred” one. Some of these oak 
chests are of the rudest character, and appear 
to date as far back as the fifteenth century, 
greatly resembling the church chests of that 
period. Many later ones have good Jacobean 
carving, and some of the guilloche patterns 
are like those to be seen on ancient Egyptian 
ivories. Across the end of the chest there is 
generally a small box formed with a separate 
lid, which, being raised, forms a support to 
the larger one, and in the little receptacle 
thus contrived trinkets and other small 
articles were deposited, whilst the chest en- 
closing it contained the household linen. 
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Lacroix, in his Meurs et Usages (p. 77), Che Shield-wall and the 
mentions that in France such a chest “served Schiltrum 
at the same time for a seat and for a priedieu, . 
in the inside of which were found now and f 
then some books of prayers or of devotions.” 
In Norway such chests serve also as registers, readers of the Antigquary with some 
the names and dates of family events being pages of speculation, ingenious, I 
inscribed on them. ~ think, rather than convincing, as to 
Two kinds of chests of drawers are to be the meaning and the mutual relationships of 
met with, the first resembling modern ones, the words “scild-truma,” “ schiltrum,” “scild- 
thesecond consisting of two “nests of drawers” burg,” “shield-wall,” and “testudo.” I may 
one over the other. Often formed of oak, perhaps be pardoned for venturing to offer a 
they are frequently veneered with mahogany, few suggestions of my own on the same sub- 
| though at the present day both woods are of ject, suggestions which, I hope, will not, at 


————_- 


aR. NEILSON has entertained the 








eval value. Sometimes the top drawer isa any rate, be found more hazardous than those 
secret one, very simply so contrived, a small of Mr. Neilson. 
flap of wood on the bottom of the drawer If I understand Mr. Neilson rightly, he 
having to be pressed in from the one below. thinks that at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
Buckle handles are of great antiquity, anda tury, and in the early part of the fourteenth, 
Roman one was found at Brading in the Isle the Old English word “ scild-truma”—in 
of Wight; similar ones on these chests of various spellings, “ sceld-trume,” “ scheld- 
drawers are often fixed to elegant brass plates, trom,” “scheltrom,” “schiltroun”— repre- 
heightened by engraving, as are also the key sented a body of fighting men drawn up in 
plates. Pretty little drop handles are to be one special array, of which the main charac- 
met with. teristics are (a) a particular use of the spear, 
In conclusion, it may be remarked that if and (é)acircularform(1). Mr. Neilson’s ex- 
heraldry is any criterion, the estimation in pressions leave me uncertain whether he does 
which husbandry was held in former times or does not regard this latter feature as essen- 
was a high one, as shown by the number of _ tial (2) to his conception of the “schiltrum.” 
heraldic charges representing objects con- To me, indeed, the language which he uses, 
nected with farming. Guillim, discoursing throughout almost the whole of his article, 
of “Illiberall” professions in his Disf/ay of appears strangely wanting in that precision 
Heraldrie, says: “In the first ranke of these and lucidity which I have been accustomed 
Illiberalls, reason exacts, that Agriculture to find in his writings. It seems, however, 
should have precidence, it being the chiefe plain that the typical example of the “schil- 
Source of man’s life.” And of the implements trum,” in Mr. Neilson’s sense, is supposed to 
belonging to farming forming armorial bear- be found at the battle of Falkirk, and that 
ings, he says some of the chiefest and most the /ocus classicus for this application of the 
frequent are ploughs, harrows, scythes, and word is a passage in Walter of Hemingburgh, 
wheels. Others not named by Guillim are who, referring to the circles in which the 
dung-forks, hay-hooks, rakes, sickles, spades, Scottish spearmen were drawn up, and which 
and thatch-rakes. My best thanks are due he has already minutely described, adds: 
to R. Garraway Rice, Esq., F.S.A., for many Qué quidem circuli vocabantur “ schiltrouns” 





extracts from wills. (ii. 180, Eng. Hist. Soc. ed.). Mr. Neilson, 
if I do not mistake him, holds that the word 
(CONCLUDED.) ‘* schiltroun ” is here used asa technical name 


for this particular formation ; and the drift of 
his article as a whole is, apparently, to urge 
that since “scild-truma”’ = festudo, and festudo 

Kegs) = “ shield-wall,” it follows that the ancient 
Teutonic “ shield-wall” was essentially iden- 
tical with the array of Wallace’s spearmen at 
Falkirk. 
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On each of this series of equations pro- 
posed by Mr. Neilson, I wish to say a word. 
A break in either the first or the second 
equation — (1) “‘scildtruma” = ¢estudo ; (2) 
testudo = “‘ shield-wall”—would be sufficient 
to break the argument. To me it seems that 
there is a break in both. 

Etymologically speaking, the word “ scild- 
truma ” means simply, as Professor Skeat says, 
“a shield-troop,” z.e., “a troop of men with 
shields, or selected for defence.” It may, of 
course, have been used, during one and the 
same period, in both these senses ; in each of 
these two senses, independently of the other, 
and even in a combination of both senses at 
once. The examples of its use in Old English, 
however, seem (to me at least) to point rather 
to the first (the more general) than to the 
second (the more limited) signification. We 
know that, in days when the shield was the 
most conspicuous feature in the accoutrement 
of a fully-armed warrior, people frequently 
spoke, in other tongues besides English, of a 
force of so many “shields ” when they meant 
so many knights or men-at-arms. Mr. Neil- 
son, however, thinks that “scild-truma” in 
Old English must have had a more narrowly 
defined meaning than either of those given 
above ; that it must have meant a troop not 
merely of armed men, or even of armed men 
“ selected for defence,” but of men drawn up 
in one particular array, the array of the 
“ shield-burg ” or “ shield-wall.”. Why? Be- 
cause 4£lfric makes “ scild-truma ” = festudo. 

I will add that another Old English glos- 
sary-maker does the same (Bosworth-Toller, 
p. 831). But I will also add another remark, 
and a question. 

i, The author of a third Old English 
glossary makes “scild-truma” = phalanx 
(Leo, p. 386, 1. 31). 

ii. Is it quite certain that, even in A£lfric’s 
time, “testudo” necessarily and always= 
“ shield-wall ”? 

For the present, at least, I cannot accept, 
as absolutely certain and invariably exact, (3) 
the equations “scild-truma = testudo = shield- 
wall.” Still less can I accept the much more 
startling equation which crowns Mr. Neilson’s 
series—the proposition that a thing which is 
called a wa// (or “‘ fortress”) of SHIELDS was 
essentially one and the same with a circle of 
SPEARS, 


The witnesses produced by Mr. Neilson for 
the supposed technical use of the word “schil- 
troun” are practically only (4) two—Walter 
of Hemingburgh and Robert of Brunne ; for 
he acknowledges that he cannot prove this 
special meaning to be implied in the later 
examples of the word. It would, indeed, be 
hardly possible to maintain that it had this 
special meaning in (e.g.) the minds of the 
translators of the so-called “ Wyclif” Bible— 
whoever they may have been—when they 
rendered the acies of the Vulgate by “schil- 
trum” in one passage of Old Testament 
history ; or in the mind of Trevisa when in 
his translation of Higden’s Polychronicon he 
used the same word, “ scheltroun,” in no less 
than eleven different places, in every one of 
which the Latin word which it represents is 
actes likewise. 

Turn we first to Robert of Brunne. ‘This 
writer, compiling, in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century, from materials of an 
earlier time—chiefly from Wace’s ABrut—a 
“history” of times much earlier still, twice 
uses the word “scheltrom ” or ‘‘ scheltroun.” 

i. Describing Cesar’s fight with ‘“ Cassi- 
bolan ” on the Thames, Robert says: 

Theyr [i.e., the Britons’) egre comyng the Romans 
aboden, 
A-geyn the Brutons stifly they stoden ; 
Als a wal the scheltrom held (5) 
& ruysed the Brutons abak in feld. 
(ll. 4655-58, Rolls ed., i. 163.) 


Now, in this passage Robert is translating 
Wace almost word for word. The line of 
Wace which corresponds with Robert’s line 
4657 runs thus: 


Lor hardiment orent por mur (Brut, 1. 4369); 


and while one of the two sole extant MSS. of 
Robert’s work has the reading already given, 
the other, in place of ‘the scheltrom held,” 
reads, “ther hardines held.” From these 
circumstances it does not look, to me at least, 
probable that Robert was thinking of any 
special formation (6) or array when he rendered 
—if it was he who here rendered—Wace’s 
‘“‘hardiment” by “scheltrom.”’ 

ii. The other passage where Robert speaks 
of a “‘scheltroun,” however, is the one which 
Mr. Neilson considers “ determinative” as 
to the meaning attached by Robert to the 
word, It occurs in his narrative of the siege 
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of Rome by “ Belyn” and “ Brenne.” Here, 
again, throughout the whole passage of which 
the lines quoted by Mr. Neilson form a part, 
Robert is following Wace very closely ; many 
of his lines are, in fact, translated as literally 
as it is possible to translate from one language 
into another when both original and transla- 
tion are in verse. In such a case the words 
of the original may be an element of some 
importance in determining the meaning of 
the words used by his translator. I will 
therefore quote Robert and Wace side by 
side : 

Tho that were strong, 


hardy & wyght 
fformest they were set to 


Les plus hardis com- 
batéors 

Misrent avant as fereors; 

Les cels firent destre et 


fyght ; 
They beve the lances up & | senestre 
doun Arbalestiers et sergans 
On the manere of a schel-| _ estre; 
troun (7). Li mialx de lor gent et li 
& non for wele ne for wo| plus 
Ne scholde byforen other | Descendirent des chevax 
0; jus; 
Ne go swyther than softe| Enmi le camp furent a 
paas, pie 


At ones to smyte, as 
cometh the cas. 

(ll. 3509-16, ed. Fur- 

nivall, vol. i. p. 


Ordeneement et rangie. 

Cil ont parmi trancie lor 
lances 

Et lasquies lor connis- 





sances. 
Ja nus d’als n’i desran- 
gera 
Ne nule part n’i guen- 
cira ; 
Cil en iront le petit pas 
Ferir en la grant presse, 
el tas. 
(ll. 3171-84, ed. Le 
Roux de Lincy, 
| vol.i., pp. 150, 151.) 


It is evident that Robert’s lines 3509-10 
and 3513-16, are almost literal translations 
of Wace’s lines 3171-72 and 3181-84 re- 
spectively. The source of the two English 
lines on which Mr. Neilson relies—lines 351 1- 
12—must be sought in Wace’s lines 3173-80. 
One word in Robert’s line 3511—“ lances ” 
—obviously comes from Wace’s line 3179. 
At the precise meaning of the couplet, 


124.) 





Cil ont parmi trancie lor lances 
Et lasquies lor connissances, 


I will not even attempt to guess (7); the ren- 
dering given in M. Le Roux de Lincy’s note is 
to me quite as unintelligible as the lines them- 
selves. But] willventure to ask Mr. Neilson to 
point out, either in that couplet or in the six 








lines preceding it, any unmistakable suggestion 
of a special array such as he considers to be 
implied in Robert’s rendering of the passage ; 
and, if not, what is his ground for supposing 
that Robert gratuitously introduced into his 
otherwise almost literal translation an idea (8) 
of which there was no hint in the authority 
whom he was translating? The probability 
of his having intended to introduce the par- 
ticular idea ascribed to him by Mr. Neilson 
is, to my mind, considerably weakened by 
the fact—which Mr. Neilson notices, though 
apparently without perceiving the full force 
of his own observation—that Xobert of Brunne 
does NOT employ the word “ scheltroun” in the 
place where, of all others, we should have 
expected him to use it (9), if his conception of 
its meaning were identical with Mr. Neilson’s, 
viz., 7% his account of the great battle where 
another writer of his time does pointedly 
apply the word to one special array—the 
battle of Falkirk. 

This brings us to Walter of Hemingburgh. 
After all, can we determine with certainty 
what is the real force of Hemingburgh’s words, 
Qui quidem circuli vocabantur schiltrouns? 1 
willrisk three guesses (10) with reference to this 
passage, and then leave my readers to choose 
between Mr, Neilson’s conjecture and any 
one of my three suggestions. 

i. Hemingburgh says the Falkirk circles 
“were called schiltrouns.” Very likely they 
were so called. But why? Simply because 
they were “ schiltrouns ”—“ scild-truman ” in 
both the etymological senses (11) of that 
ancientand honourable appellation ; squadrons 
of fighting men, and of the very best fighting 
men to be found in the isle of Britain; 
squadrons, too, “* for defence ”—living shields 
to guard their country’s freedom. 

ii. “Scild-truma” became “ schiltroun,” 
Professor Skeat thinks, probably by assimila- 
tion with “squadron,” a word of French 
origin. ‘The force of the latter part of the 
word” sci/d-truma thus became, as he says, 
‘utterly lost” (although ¢rume, as a separate 
word meaning “ troop,” survived in English 
literature till the beginning of the fifteenth 
century). May not the first half of “ scild- 
truma” have been in a similar way con- 
founded with an old French word, a word 
identical in meaning with “squadron,” viz., 
eschele?. Dr. Furnivall, in his glossary to 
AA 2 
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Robert of Brunne, says, under Scheltrom, 
scheltroun : “Line of soldiers, face of a square. 
O. Fr. eschele, bataillon, corps de troupes.” 
As an alternative, then, to my first conjecture 
respecting the use of the word “schiltroun” 
at Falkirk, I offer this: The Lowland Scots 
confused an old English word, whose etymology 
was forgotten (12), with the French word 
eschele ; and thence they proceeded to.attach 
it, as a technical name, to an ‘‘eschele”’ of 
one particular kind. Hemingburgh, being a 
Yorkshireman, would learn their use of it 
direct from themselves, or from those who 
were in frequent contact and conflict with 
them. 

iii. Lastly, I suggest yet another alternative. 
Hemingburgh may have misinterpreted his 
authorities. He says the circles “ used to be 
called” (vocabantur) schiltrouns, as if he were 
dealing with a past state of affairs, not familiar 
to his own age. Possibly, therefore, in the 
sources (whatever they may have been) 
whence his account of Falkirk was derived, 
the word “schiltroun” may have been ap- 
plied to the circles in its general sense, 
while he may have erroneously supposed it 
to be applied to them in a technical sense. 
In other words, he may have been doing 
what I am doing now—guessing (13). 

Or, to put these two latter alternatives 
in another way: I suggest that either Walter 
of Hemingburgh, or the Lowland Scots, gave 
(perhaps from a false etymology) to.an Old 
English word a signification totally different 
from that which it had originally borne. He, 
or they, misapplied to a squadron arrayed 
in a particular form a word which properly 
meant nothing but a squadron whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was either a par- 
ticular purpose or, more likely, a particular 
weapon ; he, or they, misused (14) the name 
of a “troop of shields” to indicate a cir- 
cular group of spears. A strange misappli- 
cation of a word indeed, but one which does 
not stand alone in its strangeness. Was it 
not in that same “north countrie”’ that 
men took to calling a particular type of stone 
tower by a name (15) which properly belonged 
to a wooden fence ? 

KaTE NorGATE. 


[We submitted Miss Norgate’s criticism to 
Mr. Neilson, and.the following is his reply to 
it.—Ep. ] 


“Miss Norgate is very courteous, and in 
my comments I trust brevity will excuse 
brusqueness. For convenience I have taken 
the liberty of marking with numbers the 
passages touched upon. 1. Add to the 
characteristics, density. 2. The circular 
schiltrum is Axown to have been used de- 
fensively ; beyond that need I go? 3. Two 
out of three Old English glosses give sei/d- 
truma, the specific sense on which I found. 
If the third, or, for that matter, one or two 
besides, should favour a wider definition, that 
by no means falsifies the stricter rendering ; 
and it must be falsified if a breach is to be 
effected in my argument. 4. My fair critic 
is exacting; the law is usually well content 
with two witnesses, and Robert of Brunne 
and Hemingburgh are both specific and cor- 
roborated, and are not to be gainsaid by 
looser later language. 5. Does the ‘wal’ 
here not suggest the shield-wall ? 6. Robert’s 
specialization makes for my contention. The 
intrusive ‘scheltrom’ added a definite idea. 
7. Although without present access to Wace’s 
Brut, 1 am happy to assist in solving the 
passage to the extent of explaining the second 
of the two lines. Undoubtedly it seems that 
the “cognisances,” or banners bearing dis- 
tinguishing signs (afterwards to become 
armorial), were ‘“‘laced” upon the lances. 
(See Du Cange, /agueare, cognitio.) The 
Song of Roland mentions (line 1157) how 
the hero’s lance had “laced” at the end of 
it a gonfanon all white : 


Laciet en sum un gunfanun tut blanc. 


In Wace the pennon evidently bears an en- 
sign. 8. ‘Onthe manere ofascheltroun.’ Miss 
Norgate’s argument is not too clear: I take 
it to be that because the phrase is not in 
Robert’s original, therefore ‘schiltrum’ cannot 
have had a special meaning here. But varia- 
tion, even divergence, was the rule of 
medizval translators. If ‘in the manner of 
a schiltrum’ does not imply that a schiltrum 
had a distinctive manner, words cease to 
have meaning. The manner, I suppose, was 
that of holding the spears ‘up and down,’ 
the front rows levelled or at various degrees 
of slant, those behind with the points higher. 
The two passages of Robert when contrasted 
show the unity of conception of the shield- 
wall and the dense array of spears. The 
shieldmen were spearmen too; that is the 
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whole transition. 9. I must apologize for 
my imperfect statement of my own argument 
and for misleading Miss Norgate, yet I can 
scarcely regret that her criticism here proves 
the cause of the complete overthrow of her 
ingenious, though negative, inference. I said 
that Robert of Brunne did not use the term 
‘schiltrum’ in connection with Falkirk. What 
I should have said was, that he did not use 
it in the five verses I had cited as equivalent 
to Langtoft’s French in that connection. 
The fact is that he did use it about Falkirk. 
He tells how Wallace’s spearmen stood : 

So wer thei set sad [#.e. solid] with poyntes rounde 

aboute ; 

and he expressly calls the formation ‘ ther 
scheltron’ (Robert of Brunne in Hearne’s 
Langtoft, p. 305). 10. To the three guesses 
proffered to explain away an imagined error, 
I prefer the single induction of historic con- 
tinuity that no error exists. 11. A¢lfric’s actual 
and precise gloss must rank before any general 
‘etymological sense.’ 12. It is suggested 
that the lowland Scots and Hemingburgh 
mistook an Old English word for a French 
one! why, I utterly fail to apprehend. 13. 
Miss Norgate (i.) tells us that she is guessing, 
and (ii.) puts it forward that Hemingburgh 
was guessing too! I am ungallant enough 
to admit the first proposition and deny the 
second. If Miss Norgate will look at 
Hemingburgh again (ii. 176-180), her 
extensive knowledge of medizval Latinity 
will satisfy her that as the imperfect tense is 
used so often, ‘vocabantur’ cannot refer to 
an earlier period. 14. The sum of all is 
that my accomplished censor, without appre- 
ciable cause assigned for her conflicting 
hypotheses of thirteenth-century error, thinks 
that Hemingburgh and my countrymen were 
wrong. I, on the contrary, hold that they were 
right. 15. The complimentary pleasantry of 
this choice of an image must not blind me 
to the fact that, though the peel was, 
figuratively, petrified, the first ones of stone 
were probably identical in type with their 
wooden models. The schiltrum underwent 
no such drastic change.” 


[Miss Norgate’s paper, as well as Mr. Neilson’s 
reply, have been unavoidably held over, month 
after month, since the January number (when it 
was intended they should appear). We owe our 
sincere apologies to both writers for the delay.] 





Sarcasm and humour in the 
Sanctuarp. 
By Henry J. FEASEY. 


FISTORY tells us that the monks did 

i not love the friars, and the ballads 
of their own time confirm it; 
indeed, they themselves have left 
us the fact wrought in language more enduring, 
more eloquent, than either ballad or written 
history could ever be. The carvings in their 
churches, be they on sedile, chancel stall, 
misericord, roof-boss, or door-entry, are in 
many instances pregnant with the ready wit 
and jocund humour of these satirists of the 
medizeval age. 

It is not our purpose here, however, to 
follow out the rivalry between these two 
bodies of Religious, which was in itself long 
and lasting, but to examine the outcome of 
some of it as they have left it to us, exhibited 





_in the carvings which yet remain in their 


churches. 

One of the most frequent of these facetious 
carvings isa fox preaching to a flock of gabbling 
geese. It is represented on the stalls of 
Bristol Cathedral, upon the stone base of 
the shrine of Prior Richard in Hexham Abbey 
Church, and again upon the thirteenth-cen- 
tury stalls of Christchurch Priory, Hamp- 
shire, where, in addition to the fox exhorting 
the geese, a cock is figured at the rear of the 
pulpit to crow the ‘‘ Amens,” evidently satire 
directed against the mendicant friars. In 
another of the same series a zany—doubtless 
intended to symbolize the people—turning 
his back upon a dish of porridge, has it licked 
up for him by a rat, under whose form our 
friend the friar is again recognised. Under 
another seat is a baboon, with a cowl on his 
head, reposing on a pillow, and exhibiting 
an enormous swollen paunch. Two illustra- 
tions of bench-ends at Thornham Church, 
Norfolk, kindly contributed by J. Lewis 
André, F.S.A., representing cowled foxes, 
may be appropriately introduced here. One 
of the foxes, it will be seen, has taken captive 
a goose, which is held in the folds of the cowl. 
Upon the grotesque stalls and misericords 
in St. David’s Cathedral Church, we find the 
fox-and-goose subject repeated with a little 
variation, the cowled fox being portrayed as 
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BENCH END AT THORNHAM, NORFOLK. 


offering the sacramental wafer to a goose with 
a human head and equivocal cap. Both 
foxes and geese seem to have been favourite 
subjects with the medizeval carver, for we find 
them repeated with slight variations time after 
time. The choir misericords of Manchester 
Cathedral bear figures of apes and foxes, one 
of which is running off with a goose. In 
Faversham Church, Kent, on a misericord 
a fox is shown carrying off three hens. In 
the choir of Whalley Church, Lancashire, 
among several representations full of humour, 
is a man shoeing a goose. At Christchurch 
Priory, Hants, again we have, on the miseri- 
cords, a sailor doing battle with a hungry 
goose which has stolen his dinner. Some 
old benches at St. Michael’s, South Brent, 
Somersetshire, show, or did until recently, 
among a variety of grotesque carvings, a story 
of retaliation, where a fox is being hanged 
by the geese, with two young ones yelping at 
the bottom ; another represents a fox, crosier 
in hand and mitre on head, above is a young 
fox chained, with a bag of money in his right 
paw. Geese, cranes, and other fowls sur- 
round him, all hard at work chattering at him. 
Below, another young fox is depicted, engaged 
in the delectable employment of turning a 
boar on a spit. 





It must not be supposed that foxes and 
geese have the monopoly of these quaint 
representations ; indeed, I had almost said 
every animal under the sun could be found 
on them for the searching, and, moreover, 
many strange animals (as witness the gurgoyle 
at North Walsham illustrated in the accom- 
panying sketch by Mr. André), whose proto- 
type could neither be found in heaven, on 
earth, or under it. A carved stone found 
among the ruins of Lewes Priory represents 
one monster’s head within the jaws of a 
larger monster; while a boss from the de- 
stroyed nave of St. Mary’s Overy, South- 
wark (now called “St. Saviour’s Collegiate 
Church ”), shows the face of an ogre eating 
a man, who is being bitten in two. For 
illustrations of these carvings we are also 
indebted to Mr. André. 

The carved figure of a mermaid is to be seen 
in Zennor Church, near Penzance, Cornwall. 
At Eddlesborough, a mermaid is shown 
suckling a lion; On the south side of the 
choir of Exeter Cathedral, a mermaid and 
a merman, holding a circular mirror be- 
tween them, is exhibited on one of the 
misericords. Another upon the north side 
shows a mermaid holding a fish. Among the 
carvings at Christchurch Priory, Hants, are 
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GARGOYLE FROM THE RUINED TOWER OF NORTH 
WALSHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


mermaids, dragons, a porpoise, griffins, beasts 
of various kinds, and fabled monsters. At 
St. Michael’s, South Brent, aforesaid, is a 
monkey at prayers; below, another of his 
species, holding a halberd, and an owl perched 
on a branch over his head, and again another 
monkey, with a pair of bellows, puffing the 
fire. Among the grotesque carvings upon 
the arches of the north choir aisle of Bristol 
Cathedral we have a nonkey playing on the 
Pan-pipes ; a goat blowing a horn, and carry- 
ing a hare slung over its back, a ram and an 
ape playing upon musical instruments ; and 
the usual fox making off with a goose. 

A stall upon the north side of the chancel 
of Boston Church, Lincolnshire, exhibits 
another jesting sculpture of a bear playing 
upon an organ, a pig upon the bagpipes, 
a dog accompanying them upon a drum. 
At Holy Trinity Church, Hull, on a corbel 
over the last column at the west end of the 
north aisle, is depicted an angel playing on 
the bagpipes. At Eddlesborough, one stall 
bears two frogs, another an owl; and a 
hedgehog was, or is, on a misericord in Cart- 





STONE FROM LEWES PRIORY. 


mell Church, Lancashire. A rabbit habited 
as a pilgrim, with staff and scrip, is carved 
upon the entrance of the small chantry chapel 
traditionally called the Flemish chapel, in 
St. Mary’s Church, Beverley. 

Jesters arrayed in cap and bells are carved 
upon two of the bench-ends close to the 
entrance of St. Levan Church, Cornwall. 
A domestic scene of an old woman beating 
her husband with a ladle is a relic of the old 
conventual church of Whalley, Lancashire ; 
while a misericord in the chapel of Durham 
Castle exhibits a picture of conjugal affection 
of quite a different type, showing as it does a 
man driving a woman (in all probability his 
better half) in a wheelbarrow. Among the 
Bristol Cathedral stalls we have a comical 





BOSS FROM ST. MARY’S OVERY. 


picture of a tilting match with brooms between 
a man and woman, one mounted on a pig, 
the other horsed on what to all appearance is 
a turkey-cock. Fightings and combats seem 
to have been a choice subject with these 
medizval workmen, to judge by their frequent 
occurrence. We find them again on the oak 
chancel stalls at Halsall Church, Lancashire, 
where a priest is trying to interpose himself 
between the combatants. Aman and woman 
fighting is shown also in a quatrefoil over the 
south aisle door in York Minster. Here also 
we have a man with a sword and a circular 
shield engaged in a combat with a lizard- 
shaped monster, and in quatrefoils Samson 
with the lion, and Delilah in the act of cutting 
off his hair. Over the door in the north aisle 
a woman is shown setting her muzzled dog at 
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two beasts ; behind stands a man blowing a 
horn. At the sides in the quatrefoils a 
man is seen drinking and being attacked 
by another, and a man driving another out 
of his house. The misericords of Exeter 
Cathedral (cut down to fill their present 
places), dating from the thirteenth century, 
and probably the earliest in the kingdom, 
have, too, among the usual grotesques, 
foliage, etc., animals (among which is an 
elephant) engaged with knights in combat, 
whose greater shields, flat helmets, and early 
armour are especially noticeable. Upon the 
south side of the choir a knight is shown 
seated in a boat drawn by a swan; an illus- 
tration of the romance of the Chevalier au 
Cygne—just as the romance of Reynard the 





GARGOYLE AT YATTON, SOMERSET. 


Fox—is found sculptured at the base of the 
central pillar of the Chapter House, Salis- 
bury. On the north side a knight is seen 
attacking a leopard, a monster upon whose 
back is a saddle with stirrups, a minstrel with 
tabour and pipe, and a knight thrusting his 
sword into a grotesque bird. A gargoyle at 
Yatton, Somerset, of which Mr. André has 
kindly sent a sketch, shows a man riding on 
the back of a boar, by whose open jaw he is 
holding on. 

Scenes of country life and labour are not 
infrequent in these carvings and sculptures. 
A good series are those at St. Alban’s Abbey 
(now Cathedral) Church, upon the upper frieze 
of the watching tower, and on the base mould- 
ing of the gallery, where we have a woman 
milking a cow (the east face of the tower of 
Milverton Church bears a similar subject) ; a 
sow and a litter of young ones (a subject fre- 


quently seen, in Devonshire, carved on bosses 
of church roofs) ; a pig pulled down by dogs ; 
a chained bear attacked by dogs ; wrestlers ; 
a reaper and corn ; and figures carrying loaves 
in a basket; the best of the carvings being 
on the north side towards the aisle. Upon 
a very ancient misericord at St. German’s, 
Cornwall, is the representation of a man 
carrying a hare across his shoulder on a stick, 
attended by dogs in couples. One of the 
Worcester Cathedral stalls bears representa- 
tions of three mowers upon the misericords, 
and at Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, is 
the celebrated ‘‘shoemaker” misericord. 

Whilst on the subject of cows, mention 
should be made of the famous Dun Cow 
of Durham, whose sculpture, attended by 
two women in the costume of the time of 
George III., occupies the place of the ancient 
sculpture at the north-east end of the east 
transept of the Nine Altars placed by Bishop 
Flambard early in the twelfth century, which 
replaced another of still earlier date in the 
original cathedral of Bishop Aldune. Neither 
should the very quaint carvings of nursery 
rhymes on the pews of Fawsley Church, 
Northamptonshire, be forgotten, which include 
the cat, the fiddle, and the cow jumping over 
the moon. 

Sometimes the subject chosen for repre- 
sentation partook very decidedly of a secular 
rather than of an ecclesiastical nature, as the 
carvings in a church near Wellingborough, 
where is a representation of an ale-wife about 
to fill the goblet for her customer, who in all 
the felicity of anticipation stands by, rubbing 
his stomach with one hand, and scratching 
his head with the other, his eyes meanwhile 
glancing sideways, watching the “tolling out” 
process with delighted satisfaction. A drink- 
ing figure is portrayed also upon the porch 
of Chalk Church, Kent, where one of two 
grotesque figures holds a jug with both hands, 
as he looks upward at the performances of a 
morris-dancer or tumbler. Strangely enough, 
in a niche between these figures is an image 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to whom the 
church is dedicated. 

At other times we have short stories set 
forth, evidently for the instruction of evil-doers, 
as, for example, the poppyhead of the pre- 
centor’s stall in the choir at Lincoln, where 
upon its three sides is represented—first, two 
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monkeys churning ; secondly, a baboon who 
has stolen the pat of butter, hiding among 
the trees; and, thirdly, the hanging of the 
thief, the churners pulling the ropes, and the 
culprit with clasped hands offering his last 


prayer. ‘The story is concluded upon one 


of the misericords below, where the baboon’s 


lifeless body is being carried to burial by the 
executioners. Upon the third pier of the 
south transept of Wells Cathedral is such 
another story told at length. Beginning at 
the side nearest the south window, we have : 
(i.) Two men stealing grapes from a vineyard ; 
(ii.) the discovery of the theft by the vine- 
dressers, one of whom carries a pitchfork ; 
(iii.) one of the thieves caught by the ear, and 
threatened with the pitchfork ; and (iv.) the 
second caught and receiving castigation with 
the pitchfork. ‘Ihe expression and spirit of 
all these sculptures are truly admirable. 

Who would think of looking for A®sop’s 
fables upon the walls of a church? Yet his 
fable of the Fox and the Crane is to be found 
sculptured upon the north doorway of Holt 
Church, Worcestershire. At another Wor- 
cestershire Church, that of Bretforton, the 
capital of one of the late Norman arcades 
displays the legend of Maid Margery, who, 
according to the story, being tempted by 
the devil, and resisting him, was swallowed 
hy the fiend, but fortunately, having a crucifix 
in her hand, she burst the serpent asunder, 
thus escaping unhurt. Not so fortunate, 
however, was the monk at Castle Hedingham 
Church, Essex, who is seen being carried 
away by the devil slung over his shoulder, 
and held down by his heel. Another repre- 
sentation of which is, or was, on the curious 
handle on the north-west door of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Gloucester, where a fiend is repre- 
sented bearing the soul of a witch to the 
infernal regions. The little demons at the 
feet of St. Benedict, from a painting on the 
screen at Burlingham St. Andrew, Norfolk, of 
which Mr. J. L. André has been so good as 
to send the accompanying sketch, introduce 
us to another phase of the grotesque in con- 
nection with the religious art of the Middle 
Ages. 

_Thus it will be seen that though our ancient 
friend, the medizeval carver and sculptor, went 
to Nature for the often very exquisite and 
wonderfully realistic adornment of his capitals, 
VOL. XXXIV, 





etc., and took the wide range of the subjects 
of everyday life as his models, manipulating 
them to his requirements, he did not forget 
also to draw largely upon his imagination, 
and even in that, too, with the most satis- 
factory results. Subjects the most common- 
place did not escape him, but were caught 
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and utilized in his work, as witness the curious 
piscina in the crypt of Wells Cathedral, close 
within the door, where in the hollow appears 
a sculptured dog gnawing a bone; or at 
Halsall Church, Lancashire, where, on the 
stalls, we have a laughing head; or, again, 
upon the Christchurch Priory misericords, 
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where a weary traveller is shown extracting 
a thorn from his foot (a subject repeated on 
the second pier of the south transept, Wells 
Cathedral, where is also represented a man 
in the throes of toothache), and upon another 
a monk at prayer, while a lean-looking dog 
is eating the contents of his porridge-pot. 
Here also we have three men arguing, two 
having the thistle and shamrock issuing from 
their mouths (perhaps a solitary instance of 
the use of mistletoe in ecclesiastical decora- 
tion) is seen represented on the label and 
inner moulding of one of Abbot Knowles’s 
recesses in the third and fourth bays from 
the east in the Lady Chapel of Bristol Cathe- 
dral ; an artisan, and grotesques and hideous 
caricatures, as three Hogarth-looking faces 
beneath one hat, a head with ass’s ears, etc. 

The source from which these curious 
grotesques and carvings of impossible dragons, 
apes, demons, cockatrices, wyverns, and other 
monstrous creatures fearfully and wonder- 
fully conceived and executed, was derived 
was most probably the old Bestiaries, or 
books of natural history and fable ; and, on 
the other hand, the carvings representing the 
occupations and pastimes of the months and 
seasons—sowing, reaping, hunting, hawking, 
and so on—were probably derived from the 
old monastic calendars, which were wont to 
be illuminated and illustrated with such 
scenes. 

To this explanation must be coupled the 
fact that, in the days of the conception and 
execution of these works, travellers to any 
extent were comparatively few, and these, 
as their own accounts of their voyages and 
travels bear ample witness, came back to 
astonish their stay-at-home brethren with 
stories truly most marvellous, as did Sir 
John de Maundeville, who in his peregri- 
nations came across some people cruelly 
endowed, if true, with feet as large as the 
circumference of an umbrella! 

In one of the recent issues of the Antiguary, 
a lady (authoress of a work on Misericords) 
asked for further information on the subject. 
If she is still collecting matter, she will find 
a great store in the illuminated missals and 
other office-books of the Medizval Church. 
In a paper contributed by the Rev. E. S. 
Dewick to the Society of Antiquaries in 1895 
(Archeologia, vol. liv. part 2), on a MS. Pon- 


tifical of a Bishop of Metz of the fourteenth 
century, is shown over a dozen of these 
grotesques taken from the tail and other 
ornamental pieces, ¢.g.: (i.) A knight attacking 
a snail; (ii.) The knight’s farewell of his lady 
before going forth to the attack ; (iii.) A hare 
playing upon a pair of organs; (iv.) A hare 
attacking a castle; (v.) A sailor threatening a 
hare and her young (in swaddling clothes) to 
deprive them of their skins; (vi.) Hares lead- 
ing a man to prison ; (vii.) Hares skinning a 
man; (viii.) A monkey lecturing a class; 
(ix.) A dropsical man consulting a monkey— 
his leech; (x.) A stork consulting a monkey 
doctor, etc. 

These are but a few samples of the many 
similar pieces shown in the work, in which 
the hare alone figures in no less than forty- 
eight. The scheme of the whole composition 
is the turning of the tables by the animal 
upon his inveterate foe, the man, and in enter- 
taining him to the precise treatment he is apt 
to lavish upon himself. In short, the hare 
takes his place in the work as the man, being 
folded in swaddling clouts at its birth, and 
dying with clasped hands like a “real Chris- 
tian.” Or, again, the monkey disports himself 
either in grave studies, such as medicine and 
teaching, or in such frivolous amusements as 
bird-catching, and playing on the tabor and 
pipe. 

To Mr. J. L. André, F.S.A., our best 
thanks are due for the contribution of original 
sketches in illustration of what has been said 


in this paper. 


Archeological Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 
ee 
It may be of interest to place on record the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Daily Graphic of April 20: 
‘“‘ KISSING-DAY AT HUNGERFORD. 

‘‘At Hungerford, in Berkshire, one of the two 
remaining unreformed boroughs, kissing-day, or 
hock-tide, as it is locally called, was celebrated 
yesterday. The ceremonies began last Friday with 
the ‘ macaroni supper and punchbowl,’ held at the 
John of Gaunt. But the most important day was 
yesterday, when at an early hour the bellman went 
round the borough, commanding all those who held 
land or dwellings within the confines of the town 
to appear at the Hockney, under pain of a poll-tax 
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of one penny, called the ‘head-penny.’ Lest this 
warning should be insufficient, he again mounted 
to the balcony of the Town Hall, where he blew a 
blast upon an ancient trumpet. Those who do not 
obey the summons, and refuse the payment of the 
head-penny, are liable to lose their rights to the 
privileges of the borough. By nine o'clock the jury 
assembled in the Town Hall for the transaction of 
their annual business, and immediately after they 
had been sworn in, the two tithing men started on 
their round of the town. It was in this part of the 
proceedings that most interest was taken, for the 
business of the tithing-men is to take a poll-tax from 
every male inhabitant and a kiss from the wives and 
daughters of the burgesses.* The tithing-men are 
known as tuttymen, tutty being the local word for 
pretty. They carried, as insignia of office, short 
poles decorated with blue ribbon and choice flowers, 
known as tutty-poles, while behind them walked a 
man bearing a heavy weight of ‘tutty oranges,’ it 
being the custom to bestow an orange upon every 
person who is kissed as well as upon the school and 
workhouse children. This year the tuttymen were 
the respective managers of the two banks, the Capital 
and Counties and the London and County. The 
rights of office having been duly conferred on them, 
the two tuttymen started off down the High Street 
on their kissing mission, followed by the orange- 
bearer and greeted with the cheers of the assembled 
people. One by one the houses were entered, and 
the custom observed both in spirit and letter; nor 
was it confined to the young and comely, for the 
old dames of Hungerford would deem themselves 
sadly neglected were the tuttymen to pass them by. 
Usually these officers found little difficulty in carry- 
ing out their duties, the ladies of Hungerford showing 
very little objection to the ubservation of the ancient 
customs. At the conclusion of this ceremony the 
Chief Constable was elected into the chair. A 
great bowl of punch was placed on the table after 
dinner, and various toasts were drunk. One was 
drunk in solemn silence—that of John of Gaunt, 
who, as is graven on the old summoning horn, 
‘did give and grant the Royal fishing in Hunger- 
ford towne,’ the horn being a guarantee of their 
privileges.” 
VVVVVVYVYVVVY 
SALES. 

The sale of the celebrated collection of works of 
art comprising the Heckscher collection, was con- 
cluded at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods's 
on May 6, the interest and keen competition being 
kept up to the last lot. The total realized by the 
324 lots amounted to £64,705 1os., which works out 
at an average of £200 per lot—certainly one of the 
very highest averages everrealized by any collection 
of a like character. The first day’s sale averaged 
nearly £280 per lot. In 1892 the late Mr. Magniac’s 
collection of 1,554 lots brought a total of £103,000, 
or an average of rather under £70 per lot; whilst 
the great Hamilton Palace sale of 1882, with its 
2,213 lots, brought a total of £397,562, which shows 
an average of rather less than £180 per lot. Mr. 





* Is not this latter statement of the nature of a 
hoax ?—Ep. 


Heckscher, who died in Paris twelve months ago at 
the comparately early age of 58, was born and partly 
educated in London. He was connected with the 
insurance business, and although, like all other 
collectors, when he first started collecting he bought 
much that was inferior, he profited by his mistakes, 
severely weeding out the rubbish and retaining only 
the choicest. The result wasa collection, in number 
small, but in quality of the very highest order. 
The list of objects forming the collection is un- 
fortunately too long for us to give them separately ; 
and as most of them, if not all, were foreign and 
not English, there is perhaps the less reason for 
regretting this. The collection comprised all sorts 
of works of art, secular and ecclesiastical. We 
may mention among the latter several Limoges 
enamels, chalices, reliquaries, and shrines, as well as 
a Carlovingian liturgical comb of the ninth century 
carved in relief, and measuring 8} inches by 4} 
inches. This fetched a sum of £230. It was 
formerly in the Spitzer collection, when it was sold 
for 3,000 francs. 


* *K x 
The collection of Greek and English coins and com- 
memorative medals, the property of the late Mr. 
Thomas Miller Whitehead, was sold at the beginning 
of May by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. 
We borrow the following report from the Times of 
May 6. The more important lots were: Thurium 
Lucaniz, tetradrachm, head of Pallas to right, 
wearing crested helmet adorned with Scylla, a 
beautiful piece, £41 (Rollin); Hiero II. of Syracuse, 
piece of 32 litre, head of King to left, wearing a 
plain diadem, only two other specimens known, one 
of which is in the British Museum, £70 (Rollin) ; 
Cromwell’s gold crown, by Simon, 1658, garnished 
shield of the Protectorate crowned, an extremely 
fine pattern, £75 (Spink); a fine specimen of the 
famous ‘‘ Petition’ crown of Charles II., by Simon, 
1663, King’s bust to right, draped and laureated, 
with flowing hair, £168 (Brown); the “ Reddite”’ 
crown of Charles II., by Simon, 1663, from the 
same dies as the “ Petition” crown, but the edge 
inscribed ‘‘ Reddite. Que. Czsaris. Czsari.,” etc., 
this specimen is said to be the finest known, £105 
(Spink); George III. gold crown by Pistrucci, 1818, 
a brilliant and almost unique pattern, £26 (Spink) ; 
a George III. five-pound piece by the same, a 
brilliant pattern, £38 (Spink) ; Victoria gold Gothic 
crown, 1847, extremely rare, £40 (Spink). The 
English medals included a beautiful specimen of 
the Queen Elizabeth oval silver medallion by Simon 
Passe, £43 (Spink); Charles I., on the dominion of 
the sea, 1630, gold, by Nicholas Briot, £52 (Spink) ; 
General Monk, 1660, gold, by Thomas Simon, bust 
of Monk to right, long curly hair, £53 (Spink) ; 
Commonwealth naval reward, 1653, known as the 
‘‘Blake Medal,” in gold, by Thomas Simon, in 
border of laurel leaves, a medal of the highest 
historical interest and in the finest possible state, 
£430 (Spink). The 67 lots of coins and medals 
realized £1,595 I1S., or just £20 more than they 
cost the late owner.” 
* * * 
THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY.—Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge commenced yesterday the 
BB 2 
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Sale of the third and final portion of the collection 
of books formed by the late Earl of Ashburnham. 
There were 196 lots in yesterday's sale, and the 
total realized amounted to £2,268. The principal 
books were as follows: Phoebus, Comte de Foix, 
Phebus des deduiz de la Chasse des Bestes Sau- 
vaiges, etc., Paris, Verard, about 1507, a fine and 
perfect copy of this exceedingly rare book, £50 
(Quaritch) ; a rare edition of the Proenico di Ser 
Alexandro Braccio al prestantissimo Giovanne 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de medici, etc., Florence, 
undated, £90 (Quaritch); Plinius Secundus, His- 
toria Naturalis, lib. xxxvii., printed upon vellum by 
Jenson at Venice in 1472, beautifully illuminated in 
the highest style of the Renaissance period, £190 
(Quaritch); another edition of the same book, 
Tradosta di lingua Latina in Fiorentina, by 
Landino, and also printed on vellum by Jenson, in 
1476, £80 (H. Yates Thompson); A. Pluvinel, 
L'Instruction du Roy en l’exercise de monter a 
Cheval, 1625, £30 (Ellis); another copy of the 
same work, issued two years later, the plates 
coloured and heightened with gold, £68 (Yates 
Thompson); and Thomas Potts, The wonderfull 
Discoverie of Witches in the Countie of Lancaster, 
1613, a copy of the very rare original edition, £14 
(B. F. Stevens). Of Prayer-Books there were fifty 
lots, the more important being: A fine copy of the 
first Common Prayer of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
1559, exceedingly rare, £240 (Quaritch); an in- 
teresting copy of a later issue of the same date, 
with the monogram of John Evelyn on back and 
sides, and his arms in centres, the only known copy 
of this issue which contains the Psalter, £148 
(Field and Co.) ; a sound copy of the first edition 
of John Knox’s Liturgy, 1565, the binding stamped 
with the arms within the garter of Francis Russell, 
second Earl of Bedford, £150 (Quaritch); The 
Booke of Common Prayer, printed by R. Barker, 
1604, sold with all faults, £81 (Field and Co.) ; and 
one of two sets on vellum of Pickering’s Reprints 
of various Prayer-Books, £40. The nine lots of 
Primers included the Prymer of Salysbury Use, 
newly emprynted at Parys, 1531, exceedingly rare, 
on vellum, £85 (Quaritch); another, printed at 
Paris in the month of August, 1532, £39 (Quaritch) ; 
and A Goodly Prymer in English, printed in Fleet 
Street by John Byddell for Wylliam Marshall, 
June 16, 1535, on vellum, and probably unique, 
quite perfect, £225 capone eB Of nineteen editions 
of the Psalter we may specially mention: Psalterium 
ex madato victoriosissimi Anglie Regis Henrici 
Septimi, printed by William Facques, 1504, a quite 
perfect copy of this excessively rare Psalter pub- 
lished by command of Henry VII., only two others 
known, with the autograph of Arthur Nowell, 1588, 
on last leaf, £100 (Quaritch).—Times, May tro. 


*x* * x 
Yesterday's portion of this celebrated library, now 
being dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge, realized a total of £2,185 18s., and in- 
cluded the following : Claudius Ptolemzus, Cosmo- 
graphia, a complete set of the twenty-seven maps 
from the rare edition of Peter de Turre, printed at 
Rome in 1490, £15 tos. (H. Stevens) ; F. Rabelais, 
Les CEuvres, 1556, a rare edition, containing the 


first four books only, £12 10s. (Ellis); the same, 
La Plaisante et Joyeuse Histoyre du Grand Geant 
Gargantua, the first four Livres, of which three are 
the genuine Valence edition, and of which, accord- 
ing to Brunet, only two copies are known, and the 
fourth book is of the genuine first edition, £63 
(Quaritch); the same, Les Songs Drolatique de 
Pantagruel, 1565, a fine copy of the first edition, 
£41 (Bain); Sir Walter Ralegh, The Discoverie of 
the Large, Rich, and Bewtiful Empire of Guiana, 
1596, first edition, extremely rare, £31 (Jackson). 
Four small quarto volumes, containing altogether 
124 extremely rare Italian pieces known as rappre- 
sentationi, all printed during the sixteenth or early 
part of the seventeenth centuries, and each piece 
usually consisting of about eight or ten leaves, 
brought the remarkable total of £712, three of the 
volumes being purchased by Mr. Aubrey and one 
by Mr. Quaritch. Hugh Rodes, The Booke of 
Nurture for Men Servauntes and Children, a small 


‘oblong quarto of twenty-two leaves, printed in 


1568, and supposed to be unique, first edition, £17 
(Quaritch) ; Roman de la Rose, one of the earliest 
editions known, printed absque nota upon vellum, 
with all the woodcuts finely painted like miniatures, 
but with the title and the leaf in facsimile, £355 
(Pickering); a perfect copy of the edition of the 
same, printed in Paris, 1525, £18 (Hazlitt); 
W. Roy, Rede me and be note wrothe, for I saye 
no Thynge but Trothe, civca 1526, the first edition of 
this satire against Cardinal Wolsey, £30 (Quaritch) ; 
G. Sabadino, Poretone, settanta novelle, Venice, 
1510, a fine copy of an extremely rare edition, 
£113 (C. Smith) ; a small quarto volume containing 
rare tracts relating to French matters, chiefly in 
the reign of Francis I., including the tract contain- 
ing the treaty of peace between Louis XII. and 
Henry VIII. of England, dated 1514, £115 
(Quaritch).—Times, May 11. 


WYWWWVIV ITT 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socigty oF ANTIQUARIES.—April 23.— Annual 
meeting.—Mr. P. Norman, treasurer, and afterwards 
Viscount Dillon, president, in the chair.—Mr. E. 
W. Brabrook and Mr. W. G. Thorpe were appointed 
scrutators of the ballot —The following were elected 
members of council and officers for the ensuing 
year: president, Viscount Dillon; vice-presidents, 
Sir H. H. Howorth, Sir J. Evans, Mr. Everard 
Green ; treasurer, Mr. P. Norman; director, Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price; secretary, Mr. C. H. Read; 
other members of the council, Messrs. W. P. 
Baildon, E. A.W. Budge, J.J. Cartwright, L. H. Cust, 
H. A. Grueber, W. J. Hardy, F. J. Haverfield, H. 
Jenner, J. T. Micklethwaite, W. H. Richardson, 
M. Stephenson, H. R. Tedder, and J. W. Willis- 
Bund, and Capt. Telfer.—The president delivered 
his annual address, containing obituary notices of 
deceased Fellows, especially Sir A. W. Franks, late 
president, and reviewing the principal events con- 
nected with the society during the past year.— 

Atheneum, April 30. 





* x 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES.— April 28.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair—Capt. Myers was 
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admitted a Fellow.—The president announced that 
he had appointed Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite to be a 
vice-president.—The society’s accounts for 1897 
were read, and thanks voted to the auditors and to 
the treasurer—The Rev. Dr. Cox exhibited a gold 
ring with the device of a cockatrice’s head and leg, 
with the inscription ‘‘ yn to wode,” found in Nor- 
folk; also a bronze late Celtic ornament, a Saxon 
comb, anda bronze stylus, all found in Northamp- 
tonshire—Mr. T. J. George exhibited two gold 
British coins and other antiquities found in 
Northampton.—Mr. Somers Clarke, as local secre- 
tary for Egypt, communicated a report on the con- 
struction of the proposed dam at Assouan and its 
effect upon the buildings on the island of Philz. 
Owing to the opposition of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and other learned bodies, the original 
scheme, which would have involved the total sub- 
mergence of the island and of half the Nubian 
valley by a colossal reservoir not less than one 
hundred miles in length, had now been considerably 
modified, and under the revised scheme the water- 
level will be twenty-seven feet lower than at first 
proposed. Had the original scheme been carried 
out, not only would nothing have been seen of 
Philz and its buildings for part of the year, except 
the upper part of the pylons, but the temples south 
of Philz, at Dabod, Qartassi, Tafa, Kalabsha, 
Dendur, and Dakka, would all have been more or 
less submerged, and must sooner or later have 
fallen. Under the revised scheme only Philz will 
be seriously affected, and the Department of Public 
Works at Cairo is doing all that can be done to 
reduce the evil to a minimum. For a short time 
each year the whole surface of the island, excepting 
the site of the Temple of Isis, will be covered with 
water. The strengthening of the foundations of 
the stone buildings will prevent their sustaining any 
damage, but the very interesting brick buildings of 
the Christian period, including the remains of an 
early church, will inevitably be resolved into their 
primitive mud. The small temple or porch of 
Nectanebo, at the south end of the island, will 
be immersed to nearly the whole height of its 
columns, and as it is much ruined will be difficult 
to maintain. All painted sculpture and decoration 
on the buildings will, of course, be destroyed by the 
water; but there is no reason to think that the stone 
itself will suffer. The deposit of mud on the sub- 
merged floors will probably be less than that which 
is annually removed from the temple at Luxor, owing 
to the water-level at Philz not being raised artificially 
until some time after the fullest Nile flood. The 
deposit of mud does not stick to the walls. Although 
from the point of view of the antiquary and the artist 
the necessity for making the reservoir is to be de- 
plored, it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
immense importance of it to theagricultural interests 
of the country, and there is, unfortunately, no other 
site between Wadi Halfa and Cairo where a dam 
could be raised with so great security and economy. 
Mr. Clarke also communicated an account of some 
important excavations on the site of the ancient town 
of Nekhen, or El] Kom el Ahmar as it is now called, 
under the direction of Mr. Quibell. These resulted in 
the discovery of a bronze hawk, full-size, ornamented 


with gold; a terra-cotta lion; a statue of a king in 
bronze and rather above lifesize; anda remarkable 
group of ivories, statuettes, mace heads, flint knives, 
etc., all of the earliest Old Empire. Of the ivory 
objects there were quite a hundred, but unfortunately 
all are in a very decayed state. Mr. Clarke further 
reported that the new director of the Department of 
Antiquities (M. Loret) had already begun to ex- 
cavate at Thebes, where he had opened the tombs 
of Thothmes II. and III., Amenhetep II. and III., 
and Rameses IV. and VIII. It is to be deplored 
that, whilst the whole administration of the depart- 
ment is rotten to the core, and needs thorough 
reform, the limited funds at his command should be 
spent in one direction only ; whilst the museum re- 
mains a chaos, the great historic monuments are 
ill-protected and falling to decay, and sites brimming 
with history are ravaged by curiosity dealers.— 
Atheneum, May 7. 
* kK x 
SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 5.—-Sir H. H. 
Howorth, vice-president, in the chair—The Rev. F. 
Sanders was admitted a Fellow.—Mr. F.Tress Barry 
exhibited a quantity of animal bones, flint imple- 
ments, and a sword-blade of early medizval date, 
from the Thames at Windsor and a cutting at 
Boveney Lock.—Dr. Mansel Sympson exhibited a 
cocoa-nut cup mounted in silver, of the early part 
of the seventeenth century, used as a communion- 
cup in Yarborough Church, Lincolnshire.—Mr. E. 
Peacock exhibited an original agreement between 
the priories of Blyth and Monk Bretton, relative to 
tithes in the manor of Bolton-super-Dern, 1392.— 
Mr. W. J. Hardy read some notes on a lawsuit as 
to the Princess Elizabeth Stuart’s jewels ——Mr. W. 
P. Baildon called attention to the threatened de- 
struction of the domestic buildings of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, Oxford, which were rebuilt during 
the Commonwealth, and moved the following reso- 
lution, which was seconded by Mr. Micklethwaite, 
and carried unanimously: ‘‘ The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London has heard with regret that there 
is a possibility of the domestic buildings connected 
with St. Bartholomew's Hospital at Oxford being 
destroyed, and would venture to urge upon the 
authorities the importance of preserving these as 
well as the religious buildings.’’ Copies of this 
resolution were directed to be forwarded to the 
Charity Commissioners, the Provost of Oriel, the 
Town Clerk of Oxford, Viscount Valentia, M.P. 
for the city, and Mr. Haverfield, local secretary.— 
Atheneum, May 14. 
* * xX 

At a general meeting of the RovAL ARCHEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, on May 6, Mr. Andrew Oliver exhibited 
and described rubbings of brasses from Whaddon, 
Dauntsey, and Broughton Gifford, Wilts, and 
Childrey, Berks. 

Professor Boyd-Dawkins, F.R.S., F.S.A., read a 
paper on the excavations made in Hod camp, near 
Blandford, in 1897. This fortress of Hod Hill forms 
one of a series of strongholds on the River Stour, to 
guard the country to the east from attack from the 
direction of the low-lying valley of Blackmore. 
Hod Hill stands on the edge of a precipitous chalk 
cliff on the eastern bank of the Stour, at a height 


ha 
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of over 400 feet above the sea. It consists of a series 
of three ramparts and two fosses on every side except- 
ing the west, facing the river, which itself forms the 
second fosse. It is roughly rectangular in form, with 
rounded angles. There is an inner camp within 
and to the north-east angle of the Hod camp, known 
locally as Lydsbury Rings, and fortified entirely on 
a different principle to that of theouter. Professor 
Boyd-Dawkins assigned this inner camp to the work 
of the Roman engineer, whereas the outer strong- 
hold belongs to the time immediately before the 
Roman conquest, or, in other words, to a late period 
in the prehistoric Iron Age. The interior of both 
fortresses contained unmistakable traces of occupa- 
tion in circular pits, and, in the outer fortress, in 
circular enclosures. The pits in the outer fortress, 
sunk from three to six feet in the chalk, are the 
bases of old habitations, more or less filled with 
refuse, and had flat bottoms. The refuse belongs 
to two different periods: that at the base to the 
prehistoric Iron Age, and contained rough and 
coarse pottery, bones of domestic animals. The 
weights of the loom pointed in the direction of 
weaving. In some were fragments of human bones, 
and in onea perfect skeleton was discovered, proving 
that the body had been interred resting on its side 
in a crouching posture, a mode of burial prevalent 
in Britain from the Neolithic Age. In the upper 
stratum unmistakable proof of Roman influence 
was to be seen in the fragments of Roman pottery, 
including Samian ware, the iron fibulz, and oyster 
shells. The exploration of the pits within the 
Roman fortress revealed the date of this occupa- 
tion. Roman remains of various kinds were met 
with. Among the coins were one of Augustus, 
struck in the reign of Tiberius, and one of Caligula. 
With the exception of one coin of Trajan, the whole 
series belong to an early period in the Roman con- 
quest, or immediately before. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that the military occupation was not 
continued far into the second century after Christ. 
*x* *k 

At the meeting of the BritisH ARCHZOLOGICAL 
AssociaTIOn, on April 20. Mr.C. H. Compton, vice- 
president, in the chair, some further particulars of 
the ancient font recently discovered at Bassingham, 
Lincolnshire, were contributed by the rector, the 
Rev. W. A. Mathews, through Mr. J. T. Irvine, 
accompanied by an excellent photograph, The 
font has been thoroughly cleansed and placed 
where it will no longer be overgrown with shrubs and 
vegetation. [Why has it not been replaced in the 
church ?—Ep.]—-A paper by Mr. G. G. Irvine upon 
the well-known church and well of St. Doulough, 
co. Dublin, was read by Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary. 
The church is about eight miles north-east of 
Dublin, not far from the battle-field of Clontarf, 
and at one time was the centre of a considerable 
village, of which many ruined dwellings remain. 
There is also a very good plain granite cross of 
early type at the cross-roads leading to the church. 
The ground-plan of the church is in two divisions, 
the easternmost being much the larger, vaulted and 
groined, but without ribs. A modern church ad- 
joins it on the north, from which it is now entered, 
although there was most probably an external door 


on that side originally. In a recess formed by one 
of the windows in the south wall is a curious stair- 
case leading up to a long room, which runs the 
whole length of the building, forming an upper 
floor. The walls of the church are carried up, and 
make a square tower in the centre, with embattled 
parapet. The eastern portion of the ground-floor 
is 14 feet 6 inches to the crown of the vault, but the 
western portion is in two heights, a priests’ chamber 
occupying the upper part, and rising into the long 
chamber above, where it forms a raised floor of 
four steps. There are several stairs leading to 
various parts of the building and to the tower, and 
the whole arrangement is quaint in the extreme. 
The church dates probably from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and is one of a type of 
buildings peculiar to Ireland. The well is situated 
to the north-east of the church, and is in character 
with it. There is also a curious underground 
chamber, roofed with a circular barrel vault, and 
approached by a very narrow flight of steps from 
the ground-level. It was probably the baptistery. 
—Mr. J. C. Gould drew attention to the cross, holy 
well, and baptistery near the church of St. Cleer, 
in Cornwall, and mentioned that in the tower was 
ne a ringers’ board bearing some quaint 
ines. 


* * x 
NumismatTic.—April21.—Sir John Evans, president, 
in the chair—Mr. W. Clinton Baker, Mr. L Forrer, 
and Mr. J. Mewburn Levien were elected members, 
and Mr. F. W. Madden an honorary member. 
—The president gave a detailed account of a large 
hoard of Roman Imperial silver coins recently 
found. It consisted of 3,169 pieces, denarii and 
argentei antoniniani, covering a period of about 
160 years from Nero to Severus Alexander. The 
later coins were in fine condition, especially the 
argentei, which, though rarely found in England, 
were present in considerable number. The writer 
drew attention to several varieties of types hitherto 
not known, and to some which were unpublished.— 
Atheneum, April 30. 


*x* * x 

The eighth annual meeting of the British REcorD 
Society was held on May 5 at the Heralds’ College, 
Queen Victoria Street. Lord Hawkesbury pre- 
sided. From the report of the council, it appeared 
that during 1897 880 pages of various printed 
calendars of wills or abstracts of original documents 
were distributed to each of the 230 subscribers. 
The number of volumes now forming the ‘‘ Index 
Library’? amounts to 18. The chairman moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts, which was 
carried. The Marquis of Bute was re-elected presi- 
dent, while Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Aldenham, 
Lord Amherst of Hackney, Sir Francis Jeune, the 
Bishop of Oxford, the Earl of Rosebery, and Sir 
Horace Rumbold were re-elected vice-presidents for 
the ensuing year. 


on 
The concluding meeting of the present session of the 
SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held 
at the Museum, Queen Street, on May 9g. We are 
indebted to a report in the Scotsman for our account 
of the meeting. In the first paper the Bishop of 
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Edinburgh (Dr. Dowden) discussed the inscriptions 
on the early Christian monuments at Kirkmadrine, 
Wigtownshire. No one had questioned, and prob- 
ably no competent student of Christian antiquity 
would question, that Dr. Joseph Anderson was right 
in declaring the Kirkmadrine stones to be ‘‘ the oldest 
inscribed Christian monuments in Scotland.” It 
was impossible, however, to do more than approxi- 
mately determine the date of the inscriptions. 
The character of the symbolical decoration is, 
according to the same authority, ‘‘ suggestive of a 
period which at the latest cannot be far distant from 
the time of the Roman occupation.’’ These stones 
may belong to the time of St. Ninian, but it will be 
prudent to allowa large margin on this side of that 
period—say of a hundred years or thereby. In the 
second paper, Professor Rhys, Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, gave a revised account of the inscrip- 
tions of the Northern Picts, supplementary to the 
general description of these epigraphs, which he had 
given five years ago. Relinquishing the attempt to 
establish the relationship of the Pictish language 
to the Basque, he still held to the position that it 
was not Celtic, nor Aryan. After referring to the 
Colchester tablet bearing an inscription of the time 
of the Emperor Severus, in commemoration of his 
victory, by Lossio Veda, grandson of Vepogen, a 
Caledonian, which formed a fitting introduction to 
the study of the Pictish inscriptions north of the 
Forth, he went on to discuss the particular inscrip- 
tions in detail, with a view to their interpretation and 
chronological arrangement. Inthe third paper, Mr. 
A. G. Reid, Auchterarder, gave an account of the 
discovery on the farm of Bailielands, by Mr. James 
Sharp, of an urn of the drinking-cup type, deposited 
with an unburnt burial enclosed in a cyst, and of a 
fine bronze sword, 19 inches in length, which was 
found in digging a drain about 200 yards from the 
cist. The urn and sword were exhibited to the 
meeting. In the fourth paper, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
kenzie Charleson described a number of stone 
implements, including a slab with three small cup- 
marks, made not in the ordinary way, but by a 
rotating tool, and surrounded by an irregularly 
oval line, which was found in a recently-excavated 
burial mound; a fine stone axe-hammer, with the 
perforation begun from both sides, but not com- 
pleted; a stone lamp; a whorl of steatite, with an 
inscription scratched round it in runes; two fine 
flint arrowheads ; a human skull, and a part of the 
skull of Bos longifrons; and other relics of the 
early inhabitants of Orkney, chiefly found in the 
neighbourhood of Stromness, and most of which 
he had presented to the museum. In the fifth 
paper, Dr. William W. Ireland gave notices of the 
Scottish De Quincys, chiefly of the families of Faw- 
side and Leuchars, tracing their connection with 
the great English De Quincys. Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son gave the report of the cave at Oban which is 
noticed elsewhere, in the ‘‘ Notes of the Month.”’ 


* kK x 
At the monthly meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NewcastTLE, held on April 27, the 
secretary (Mr. R. Blair) presented to the institution, 
on behalf of Mrs. Oakleigh, of Newland, in Glouces- 
tershire, a small Roman lamp, which was discovered 
in the North of Spain last year.—-Mr. R. O. Heslop 


— — Ta Tats gy i ge er neat 


stated that a portion of the Town Wall had been 
discovered in excavating beneath the Exchange, on 
the Sandhill. The discovery had been made, in 
the first place, of three large balls of sandstone ; 
secondly, of four more, and, as the work proceeded, 
outside the Exchange, at a depth of between 3 and 
4 feet, a complete set of fourteen balls was dis- 
covered. The curators had been able to secure 
the greater part of this find for the Castle, and they 
were now in the guard-room. The society was 
now in possession of a great many such balls. 
They had frequently been the subject of banter on 
the part of visitors, who alleged that the balls 
had been obtained from some ornamental garden. 
These, however, were found just at the spot where 
they would naturally gravitate from the Half Moon 
Battery. He thought that the balls were missiles 
fired from the keep of the Castle. Some of the 
balls which were got from the river Tyne were 
inscribed with the Roman numeral XII., and some 
of those now found had the corresponding numeral. 
They were of various sizes, the smallest measuring 
124 inches in circumference. They were of great 
weight, weighing from three to four hundredweight. 
The engine or catapult by which these were thrown 
must have been very powerful indeed. He fancied 
that their use for defensive purposes would be much 
simplified if the balls were rolled along the parapet 
and turned into a shoot. They would then be very 
formidable. He moved that thanks should be given 
to the directors of the Exchange for their gift, 
through Alderman W.H. Stephenson. Mr. Eccles 
had suggested that three of the largest of these balls 
should be placed on pedestals in the renovated 
Exchange. Thus, these would remain on the site 
where they were recovered, with’a suitable tablet 
setting forth all particulars.—Mr. Gibson (Hexham) 
suggested that the balls were canron-balls.— Mr. 
Heslop did not think so, as many of them were too 
rough to be used in ordnance.—It was agreed that 
the society should take over the work of the North- 
umberland Excavation Committee, at the latter’s 
request, and that an appeal should be made for 
subscriptions to carry on the work.—Dr. Hodgkin 
remarked that it would be a good thing if they were 
able to excavate the whole of a Roman camp.—Mr. 
Richard Welford read a paper, by Proiessor Terry, 
of the Durham College of Science, on the visits to 
Newcastle of Charles I. The following is a sum- 
mary of the discoveries made by the writer: 1. That 
Bourne and Brand are wrong in their account of 
Charles's reception in Newcastle in May, 1646. 
2. The residence of Charles and the Court is con- 
stantly referred to as that of Sir Francis Liddell. 
Leven and also Governor Lumsden had lived in it, 
and the latter’s wife had to turn out to make room 
for Charles. 3. The tradition of Charles’s projected 
escape is amply confirmed, and the story pieced 
together, mainly from the depositions of the man 
who was chiefly concerned inarrangingit. 4. Various 
references to the action and conduct of the chief 
local men of the time. 5. Interesting items regard- 
ing Stephen Bulkley, the printer, who arrived in 
Newcastle from York about November 16, 1646. 
6. Various accounts of Charles at golf in the Shield 
Field, showing that Newcastle can claim one of the 
oldest links in the kingdom. 7. The date of the 
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Scotch preacher episode— Sunday, December 6, 
1646, and records of other sermons preached before 
the King, none of them, however, bearing any 
reference to St. Nicholas as the place of delivery, 
and one of them being distinctly assigned to the 
King’s dining-room.—Mr. Hodgkin (secretary) read 
a short paper by Mr. John Ventress on ‘‘ Merchants’ 
Marks in St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle.”’ 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


East ANGLIA AND THE GREAT CiviL War. By 
Alfred Kingston. Cloth, crown 8vo. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

In this volume Mr. Kingston describes, with 
much effect, the rising of Cromwell’s Ironsides in 
the associated counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. In 
its production much discriminate research has been 
expended. The original manuscript accounts to be 
found at the Public Record Office, at the British 
Museum, and at the University libraries have been 
consulted, with the result that the account is not 
only trustworthy, but a few fresh facts have been 
brought to light and others corrected. Although 
the writing is in places bald and unattractive, still 
the subjects dealt with in the sixteen chapters are 
so stirring, that the book is a distinctly attractive 
one, and should be on the shelves of all interested 
in the memorable, popular, and puritanical move- 
ment that was of such vital importance in the more 
recent phases of the making of England. ‘ Ship- 
money Riots,” ‘‘ Strange Scenes in the Churches,” 
‘‘Cromwell and the College Plate,"” The East 
Anglian Compact,” ‘‘ The Battle of the Parsons,” 
“‘Sequestrators and their Ways,” are among the 
sub-headings of the chapters. 

On one or two points, if space permitted, we 
should be inclined to join issue with Mr. Kingston's 
general opinions. We are convinced, for instance, 
that he exaggerates the puritanical religious fervour 
as the main cause of the uprising, even in East 
Anglia, against the King and his advisers. The 
chief factor throughout the kingdom was arbitrary 
and excessive taxation, more especially in connection 
with ‘loans and ‘“‘ship-money.” Has Mr. King- 
ston yet searched for papers of this period among 
the Quarter Sessions documents of the various 
associated shires? If not—and the volume contains 
no references to such source—there is, or ought to 
be, a great field still open to him, and evidence 
therefrom is pretty sure to support our contention. 

Mr. Kingston seems to think that there is some- 
thing peculiar in finding such families as the Bacons 
and Barnadstons on the Parliamentary Committee 
of Suffolk, and assumes that it was the strong 
Puritan turn of the East Anglian shires that secured 


the presence of certain county family representatives 
on these lists of the associated counties. But this 
is a complete. mistake. The lesser nobility and 
county squires were about equally divided through- 
out England between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads when hostilities broke out. East Anglia had 
a smaller part of the local gentry on the Parliament 
side than other counties, such as Derbyshire and 
Shropshire, where taxation, and not religious 
bigotry, most assuredly brought matters to an 
issue. 

The volume lends itself to popular and trust- 
worthy quotation when dealing with special subjects 
or incidents. It is but seldom remembered that 
England’s ‘‘thin red line” is a tribute to the 
efficiency of the East Anglian contingent of the 
national army. Red and scarlet are so essentially 
royal colours, that but very few associate its origin 
with the popular side of the great Civil War: ‘‘The 
question of clothing the soldiers raises an interesting 
point as to the colour of their coats. When the 
two great armies of the King and Parliament faced 
each other at the beginning of the Civil War, there 
was very little in the uniforms of the different forces 
to distinguish friend from foe, excepting the red sash 
worn by the Royalists, and the orange sash worn by 
the Parliamentarians. When the various regiments 
were brought together at a rendezvous, the effect 
was therefore pretty much like that of a gathering 
of volunteers from different counties of England 
to-day, only that the diversity was much greater. 
Vicars describes ‘ red-coats, blew-coats, purple-coats, 
and gray-coats’ at the battle of Edgehill, but even 
these did not complete the diversity, which em- 
braced coats of many colours: red, white, blue, green, 
purple, gray, and brown or tawny. This diversity 
of colours often led to confusion, and the slaying of 
friends by friends. The evolution of the red coat 
was, in fact, a part of that strict discipline which 
made the Eastern counties forces the predominant 
factor in the strife. . . . There were red coats worn 
even before the war began. Certainly the Suffolk 
men raised to march against the Scots in 1641 wore 
red coats. Essex men, who came up to Cambridge 
coatless, tattered and torn, a few months after the 
war began, in the summer of 1643, were provided 
with red coats, and it is safe to assume that the red 
coat became general among the Association forces, 
apparently in time to afford an example for the New 
Model Army.”’ 


(A large number of Reviews as well as accounts of the 
Proceedings and Publications of Archa@ological Societies 
ave held over for want of space.) 
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NoTE TO PuBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—: Unsolicited MSS* 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 





